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Events of the Geek. 


Waite Europe hangs, as by its eyelids, on the | 


verge of complete anarchy, a band of distressed 
electioneers in this country would give it a push into 
the abyss. Two hundred and forty members of Parlia- 
ment (according to the “ Express’’ 370) have tele- 
graphed to the Prime Minister urging him to “ present 
in full’ the bill which Germany is to pay, rather than 
to base the claim on what she can reasonably be expected 
to pay. If this is a demand for a change of method, it 
is an absurdity. A charge of total war costs is 
irredeemable; to present it to an impending bankrupt 
is merely to precipitate his default. On the other hand, 
if this plan covers a deliberate plan for the 
economic enslavement of Germany, it is a crime. 
Mr. George only reaps what he has sown; but 
his rather defiant reply, with its threat to test a charge 
of breach of faith in face of the electorate, suggests that 
he at least aizus at moderation. Moderation, however, 
is hardly a true description of the provisional findings of 
the Reparation Commission. These are said to be:— 

(1) An immediate payment of twenty-five thousand 
million francs (not pounds sterling). 

(2) Germany to recognise an ultimate liability of 
six thousand million pounds. 

(3) A series of annual payments, starting in 1920. 
This in effect proclaims a yearly lien on German 
revenues of two hundred millions for thirty years. 
Germany’s reply will certainly be a refusal. What then? 

* * * 

Tue general history of the week’s Conference seems 
to be much as follows. In its efforts to reduce itself to its 
lowest common denominator, it has made its short- 
comings clearer than ever. Instead of producing the 
draft treaty ‘‘ within the next few days,’’ as it is con- 
tinually promising to do, it becomes more and more 
doubtful now whether it will ever evolve a possible 
peace. The secrecy of the discussions renders the situa- 
tion vaguer than usual, but, as usual, the forcing policy 
of a certain section of the Press yields the governing 
clues. It seems probable that the inspired versions of 
the settlement—the exploitation by France of the Saar 
mines, the neutralization of Danzig, and a moderate 
indemnity—were the terms brought forward by England 
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The conciliatory settlement of the Danzig problem by 
Marshal Foch, and the mission of General Smuts to 
Hungary, were signs of steady progress towards a 
rational peace. Suddenly, the Northcliffe Press changed 
its tone and opened a violent attack on Mr. Lloyd 
George, ostensibly on the pretext of negotiations pro- 
posed with Russia. This, in itself, is an important 
point, for we remember Mr. Wilson’s application of an 
“‘ acid test’ to the Russian policy of the Allies. Two 
days later, however, the ‘‘ Times’’ unmasked the real 
issue. This is no other than the indemnity. The 
whole Jingo French Press immediately joined in the 
assault, reviving al! the old demands for the military 
occupation of German territory until reparation had 
been made to the last sou. 
* ¥ x 

Mr. Georce defended himself as skilfully as he 
could, in newspaper interviews, but his assailants were 
adamant in fixing him to his election pledges. It will 
soon be seen whether in face of the report of his own 
Committee of Officers he will moderate his con- 
ception of the sum that Germany ought to pay. 
We confess that it now looks as though Mr. Wilson 
finds himself isolated. This view is supported by 
the rumors that Belgium is to help herself to 
Malmédy and Eupen; and that she is to adjust her 
frontier at the expense of Holland, who is to be compen- 
sated by acquisitions towards the mouth of the Ems. 
The latest development is that Mr. Wilson has ordered 
his boat to France, in order to take him back to America. 
This looks like an ultimatum, but the issue is plain at 
last, though it has been artificially obscured so long. 
Personally, we believe that M. Clemenceau, who is 
said to be ill, desires a speedy and not an unjust 
settlement. But the issue is between Mr. Wilson and 
the Quai d’Orsay. This struggle concerns the very nature 
of the peace, and endangers the League of Nations itself. 

¥ * * 

Ir is sufficient to recall the text of Article 10, the 

only really binding clause of the Covenant. This runs :— 


“The high contracting parties undertake to respect 
and preserve as against external aggression the terri- 
torial integrity and the political independence of all 
States members of the League.” 


This article pledges the signatories of the League of 
Nations to use all their resources in men and money to 
guarantee the territorial boundaries set up by the forth- 
coming Peace Treaty. It means that if France or 
Belgium or Poland or Italy or Serbia helped them- 
selves to German or Austrian, Hungarian or Bulgarian 
territory, England and America give guarantees to pro- 
tect the former countries from any irredentist action of 
the latter. The difficulty is that this clause is already 
meeting with considerable criticism and opposition in 
America, and even Mr. Wilson will have his work cut 
out to carry the League of Nations with Article 10 in 
this form. The defendants of the League of Nations 
in America will win, but they cannot do so on Article 10, 
which is bound up with a satisfactory territorial settle- 
ment. If M. Pichon, therefore, carries his strategic 


as a solution of the impasse between France and America. | and annexationist peace, we do not see any possibility 
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of the acceptance of a stable League of Nations, at least 
by America. Over there Liberal opinion would un- 
hesitatingly reject any League of Nations containing 
guarantees of the territorial integrity of its members, 
if the final peace settlement establishes boundaries 
dictated mainly by militarism and Imperialism. 

x * % 

Ir is notorious that an offer has been received from 
Lenin’s Government, through the informal American 
delegation of two, whose existence Mr. Bonar Law denies. 
The “ Frankfurter Zeitung’s” Stockholm correspondent 
knew all about “ negotiations’? between Russia and 
England and America, as far back as March 27th. The 
fact of the matter is that Bolshevism is slowly adapting 
itself to New Europe. Up till last summer, the Moscow 
Government was too busy with internal and external 
strife to consolidate its home affairs. But now Bol- 
shevism has at least progressed from a rabble to a 
disciplined army. Unhappily, the sources of information 
about Russia are very scarce, and the process is rendered 
even more difficult by the existence of the reactionary 
propaganda bureaux in Helsingfors, which flood the 
European press with inventions or gossip. Helsingfors, 
indeed, might well be compared to Coblenz during the 
French Revolution The Parliamentary White Paper, 
too, published the other day is exceptionally uninforming 
and altogether out of date. 

* *% * 

On the whole, the situation in Russia might be out- 
lined as follows:—Lenin and Trotsky have been 
compelled by the industrial chaos and the shortage of 
food in Russia, and also by their insight into their own 
position, to change their tactics and swerve to the Right. 
They have allied themselves with the Mensheviks by 
admitting Martov into the Government, and have come 
to an agreement with Tchernov, the leader of the Centre 
Social Revolutionaries. They have realized that their 
system cannot progress without the bourgeoisie, which 
includes the professional and technical Intelligentsia, and 
they are now offering inducements to the latter, and, 
indeed, getting it to join hands with them. The peasants 
may be said to be quite neutral, neither pro-Bolshevist 
nor pro-reaction. They are contented so long as they 
have their land. If we can rely cn a recent Russian 
wireless message, it is even probable that the Terror will 
soon be done away with, for this message affirmed that 
only 3,000 persons had been executed, and those for 
offences against the Soviet Government. In spite of all 
the stories of wholesale massacre and murder, there is 
still a suspicion that the Terror was more propaganda 
than fact. 

* * * 

For the time being the Moscow Government seems 
to be turning its attention more to national affairs rather 
than outside propaganda or a Hungarian alliance. A 
concerted military movement on a big scale has 
been made southwards, and the French have now 
evacuated Odessa. In order to bring this off, the 
Bolshevists have had to draw on their own Eastern and 
Western forces. and consequently they have suffered 
reverses from the Esthonians and from Admiral 
Koltchak. As for Archangel, it is difficult to believe 

that the Russians intend to annhilate the Allied force 
there. They want to rid Russian territory of the 
invader, and would obviously let the Allied force with- 
draw in peace. The fighting in Murmansk has not been 
of a serious character, largely an affair of outposts, and 
it seems pure propaganda in favor of military interven- 
tion in Russia to assert that. we were faced in Archangel 
with a second Kut. The most serious factor is the 
desertion of the Finns to the Bolshevists 





Wuttst the Paris Conference gets entangled in one 
difficulty after another, the German Government is 
rallying itself for another, probably its last, effort to 
stabilize its authority and the political situation in 
Germany. The Government itself has little or no 
authority, but two camps are daily growing in power. 
On the one hand are the bourgeois and the Volunteers, 
who now dominate Noske, and on the other the Com- 
munists and the Independent Socialists. These latter 
seem seriously convinced of the menace of an Imperial 
counter-revolution. The former are equally convinced 
of the iraminence of Bolshevism. The whole situation 
is but a new illustration of the evil results of the split 
in the Socialist Party. The Majority Sccialists lean to 
the Right, the Minority to the Spartacists, thereby 
providing the very excuse the counter-revolution needs. 
Reports show that the defection from the Government 
is spreading among the Berlin regiments, and now even 
the Majority Socialist Party threatens to split. The 
Government is helpless ; it has the confidence of nobody, 
for the simple reason that it has had no success with the 
Entente, and cannot produce the food for which an all 
but starving country cries. It is scarcely likely, how- 
ever to imitate the Karolyi Government; it would 
prefer to throw itself on the mercy of the Entente rather 
than give way to the extreme Socialists. It is beyond 
the range of heroic action. 

* * * 

MEANWHILE, al] eyes are fixed on Bavaria. In that 
State, after a brief and unsuccessful rule of the 
Workers’, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Congress, the Diet 
was restored by a Government composed of Majority 
Socialists, renegade Independents, and the Peasants’ 
League. The Independent Socialists ejected from their 
party those persons who had accepted office in the new 
Government, and proceeded to declare themselves at 
one with the Communists under Levien and Miiksam. 
The Government rather wildly tried to compromise with 
the extremists by instituting a radical policy of 
socialisation under a certain Neurath, but the immediate 
effect of this was to agitate the peasants. The example 
of Hungary fired the Communists to realize the threats 
that they had been making of a third revolution, and 
Soviet rule has been established in Munich, though all 
details are lacking. It is known, however, that the 
Diet and the Government have retired to Nuremberg. 
Hfow long the Soviet Government will be able to main- 
tain itself in Munich is not clear. Munich depends 
entirely upon the surrounding country for its food 
supplies, and during the second revolution it was stated 
by Eisner’s supporters that the city had not food enough 
to last any longer than a fortnight. The peasants, and 
indeed the whole of Bavaria outside Munich, with the 
exception perhaps of the industrial area outside 
Nuremberg, support the Diet and the Government, and 
will undoubtedly march against the Communists, if the 
Government decides to reassert its authority by force 
of arms. : 

* * * 

Tue Government have chosen a particularly mean 
way out of their difficulty with the Conscientious 
Objectors. They are treated as a class of military 
criminals, discharged from the army for misconduct. 
Henceforward their sin is to be regarded as purged when 
they have completed a total of two years’ imprisonment. 
This is to combine cowardice with vindictiveness in equal 
measure. Two years’ imprisonment is the worst torture 
known to our harsh penal system. Some men die under 
it; others emerge wrecks. One penalty or the other 


has been the lot of scores of C.O.s. The physical war 


is over; the war on conscience goes on up to the point 
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when the spirit which dictated the two years’ system 
has wreaked its vengeance on the devotee of Jesus or 
the anti-war Socialist or Anarchist. This is the mind of 
cur governing class. 

* * 

Lorp BuckMAsTER’s powerful plea for the rejection 
of the Conscription Bill was unsupported in the House 
cf Lords, though in the country it would have been 
carried at every public meeting summoned to discuss it. 
The gravity of Lord Buckmaster’s attack lay in its 
disclosure that the force which this measure keeps under 
arms is not Mr. Churchill’s paper army of 900,000, 
but the 2,650,000 men whom the Army Annual 
Bill compels to remain with the colors. These 
men may not be released for years! Lord Curzon’s 
reply pictured a peace which is not even now 
distinguishable from war, and may soon be literally 
swallowed up in it. “Clouds were hanging over the 
horizon,” and ready to burst ; “ conditions of war ’”’ might 
“at any moment ” be revived. In effect, the greater part 
of Europe, and a good part of Asia were, in Lord Curzon’s 
view, under the armed ward of Great Britain, a non- 
military Power. Is this the tidings of joy of which Mr. 
George will next week be the harbinger? 

* * * 

No complete returns of the local elections are yet to 
liand ; but enough has been published to show that Labor 
has had successes even more striking than those secured 
in the County Council elections a few weeks ago. 
The victories, of course, only relate to Urban and Rural 
District and Parish Councils and Boards of Guardians, 
and have mostly been obtained as the result of extremely 
small polls. This apathy among the voters is, however, 
no new phenomenon, and it probably affected the 
working-class voters at least as much as those in other 
classes. It is disappointing that a larger proportion of 
the electorate has not been induced to vote; but the 
circumstances are unfavorable to active interest in 
humdrum local politics. The real test of Labor’s power 
in local governinent will come in the autumn, when the 
elections take place for the Borough Councils. Present 
indications seem to point to even greater triumphs in the 
towns than are now being won in the countryside and in 
the smaller urban areas. It is obvious that the work of 
reconstruction will depend very largely upon the attitude 
and competence of local authorities. The greatly 
increased strength of Labor will undoubtedly tend to give 
greater reality to local politics and to increase the 
pressure of democratic opinion upon them. Moreover, 
the success of Labor in local politics is very largely the 
key to its success nationally. Between the renaissance 
of Liberalism and of Labor, it is already clear that a 
General Election to-day would already tell a very 
different tale from that of December. 

* * . 

Despite the production of a Housing Bill by the 
Government, housing still languishes. Hardly one local 
authority has begun to build, and no real preparation 
has been made to make building possible. There is a 
beautiful paper provision of bricks; but, as far as it is 
possible to ascertain, these bricks do not exist outside 
the imagination of the Government departments. Every 
housing association in the country has made its protest 
and sent its deputation to Whitehall; but abundant 
sympathy is still the nearest approach to a reply. One 
of the latest protests is especially significant. It comes 
from the Builders’ Industrial Parliament, which repre- 
sents practically the whole batch of the employers and of 
the Trade Unions in the building industry. The master 
builders have their plant standing idle, and are unable, 
at present costs, to begin operations until the local 
authorities and the Government give the word. The 


a 





building Trade Unions have huge numbers of their 
members unemployed, and these members are, of course, 
drawing huge sums from the public in the form of 
donation. Under present conditions, practically the 
whole responsibility for re-housing the people must fall 
upon the State and the local authorities. But, between 
the two, it is the old story of Sir Richard Strahan and 
the Earl of Chatham. Municipal apathy and parsimony 


and national bureaucracy block the way. 
* Xe * 


Tue Housing Bill itself, expounded by Dr. Addison 
to a full House on Monday, is a competent but 
unoriginal measure. It pursues the traditional course of 
housing legislation by placing in the hands of the Local 
Government Board additicnal powers, both financial and 
administrative, for stimulating local authorities. It also 
includes welcome, but not very adequate provisions for 
securing co-operation between neighboring local authori- 
ties in the preparation and execution of joint housing 
schemes. It improves in several respects the procedure 
for demolition of houses unfit for human habitation, and 
for the acquisition of land. It includes provisions for 
grants to public utility societies as well as local 
authorities, and for direct State building where local 
authorities fail to fulfil their obligations. It imposes on 
every local authority the obligation to prepare a scheme 
within a prescribed time, and enables a time limit to be 


prescribed for the actual execution of the scheme. 
* * * 


So far, so good; but after a careful reading of the 
Bill and the debate, we doubt whether the promises held 
out by Dr. Addison will be fulfilled. The provision of 
houses depends mainly upon the character of those who 
have to administer the scheme, and no Hovsing Bill has 
a chance of success if the historic policy of the Local 
Government Board is to continue. Dr. Addison’s exposi- 
tion of the Bill does not inspire confidence, and we should 
feel far more optimistic if we heard that the Local Govern- 
ment Board had been drastically overhauled and 
equipped with a first-class Minister and a fresh and 
energetic staff. Even then, the apathy of the 
local authorities would present a serious obstacle. 
One statement made by Dr. Addison deserves the 
fullest attention. He dwelt upon the vital connection 
between the re-housing of the people and the extension 
of transport facilities. We do not want to house the 
population by first pulling down old slum areas and then 
creating new ones. But, if we are not to do this, we 
must secure an immense improvement in transport, and 
a great decentralization of factory industry. This 
means that the housing authorities of the future will 
have to cover much wider areas than those of the past ; 
and, indeed, it is impossible to solve the housing problem 
without a complete reorganization of the whole structure 
of local government. The really vital thing is to 
redistribute the population over the country under 


healthier and better conditions of living. 
* * * 


Tue British jury seems to have made up its mind 
that if a military man is charged with murder, he must 
either be found not guilty or mad, and that only if he is a 
civilian shall he run the risk of the gallows. Wecan relate 
this general juryman’s mind to the issue in the Ruther- 
ford case, but not to the evidence. That seems to us to 
disclose a man of an ungovernable temper, to which the 
trials added a further touch of morbidity. Did it also 
exhibit complete moral “irresponsibility ’’? Some 
military evidence from the front was called to show that 
it did. But if Colonel Rutherford was a madman, why 
was he retained in his command? Was he sane enough 
to be trusted with the life of soldiers and yet so mad 
that he could not be trusted with his wife’s? 








Politics and Affairs, 


THE WARNING. 


Mr. Winson has given his warning to France, and to the 
world. He has commanded the ‘‘ Washington ’’ to be 
ready to take him back to America. The order is no 
theatrical gesture. During his visit to France the 
President has borne much opposition and some insult. 
That is the benefactor’s common lot. But there are 
limits even to disinterested service. He and we engaged 
to save France from German Imperialism. He cannot 
undertake to save her from herself.. He enlisted a 
hundred million Americans for war, not for a vendetta. 
He offered Europe a peace, not a death-trap for her 
children’s children. He went to Paris to help to 
re-organize the unhinged life of Europe, not to assist at 
its complete disorganization. 

‘The Powers assembled in Paris to arrange a general 
European and world settlement on the basis of the 
Fourteen Points, and the guarantee of “a general 
association of Nations.’’ Now, the Fourteen Points are 
not a scientific statement of the case for a readjustment 
of State-force in Europe as it stood at the close of the 
war. They did not contemplate the dissolution of 
Imperialist Russia or of the Habsburg dominion, and 
therefore they represent the groundwork and the 
spirit of the settlement rather than its precise and 
detailed form. But they still stand out with admirable 
clearness from the ideas of partisan war and politics 
which they finally displaced. Mr. Wilson, their 
author, described them as the “programme of tiie 
world’s peace.’’ They are, in fact, its only honorable 
foundation. Germany surrendered to them no less 
than to the armed force of the Allies. If they are 
exceeded or distorted, the Entente will have ceased to 
exist. America will go out of it to-day, and England 
to-morrow. France and Italy will then be left to 
fight their Bolshevists at home and abroad, collect their 
debts and pay their debts, make their conquests and 
keep their conquests, as best they may. The first 
Power, it is clear, will not consent to a peace of rapine. 
The representatives of the second have no power and no 
right to set her name to a scheme of unlimited and 
incalculable responsibility. If, therefore, France desires 
an Anglo-American gtiarantee for her future, she can 
have it on the conditions to which she assented, and no 
other. 

What are these conditions? They answer to a mora] 
nu less than to a political conception. Mr. Wilson 
spoke a very simple and a very true word in the ears of 
European statesmanship. ‘‘ You want,’’ he said, “‘ to 
find the road to peace and reconciliation. The door is 
justice ; the hinge is the principle of free determination 
and local assent. There is the way; walk you in it.” 
But in framing his Fourteen Points, the President went 
beyond an act of formal generalization. It so happened 
that he gave clear, ineluctable answers to the three 
questions on which French ambition has gone wilfully 
astray. Those questions are Russia, Poland, territorial 
change in Eastern and Western Europe. Russia was to be 
evacuated, and re-admitted into European society. 
Poland was to be independent, but her territories were 
only to include “‘ indisputably Polish populations,’’ with 
““ free and secure access to the sea.’’ No less precision 
attached to the President’s scheme of territorial adjust- 
ment. The revised Italian frontiers were to follow 
“clearly recognizable lines of nutionality.’’ Nationality 
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was, equally the key to the reorganization of Turkey. 
France was to have Alsace-Lorraine, not as spoil of war, 
but as restitution for “ wrong done.’’ Not a word here 
of the Saar Valley, or of Rhine protectorates; not a 
word of Fiume, the Dalmatian coast, and the Austrian 
Tyrol; not a word of Danzig. On the contrary, an 
explicit and implicit denial of the right of forcible 
transfer, of strategic anti-nationalism, which each one of 
these designs of French or Italian militarism involves. 
How then can Mr. Wilson stay in Paris to see his 
great political conception flouted and destroyed? And 
how can Mr. George abet its destroyers? 

Or take the bitter and critical issue of indemnities. 
Here we hope that Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George are 
generally fixed to the policy of peace and disarmament 
which is the implied aim of every article of the Fourteen 
Points. But in the matter of conformity withthe Wilsonian 
definition of reparation (‘‘ no indemnities must be insisted 
on save those that constitute payment for manifest 
wrongs done’), we do not doubt the statement that the 
Entente jurists have discovered formulas for stretching 
the term to cover French pensions and other costs 
of the war. So much havoc has been wrought with the 
original terms, upon the faith of which our enemies were 
induced to disarm, that one more breach hardly seems to 
count. Such points of honor are not worth arguing 
in the moval atmosphere of Paris. But France has never 
taken seriously her adhesion to the Wilson formula. 
Iter Nationalists see in a drastic policy of indem- 
nities the means of achieving three more or less related 
objects. France wants to escape from her desperate 
financial situation ; to carry out a lasting military occupa- 
tion of German soil ; and to substitute a French control in 
Central Europe for a League of Nations. 

For her latest proposal for crushing indemnities 
wrecks the possibility of any League, even the restricted 
League of Allies with selected neutrals, beyond which 
French statesmen will not consent to look. German 
industry and commerce are to berack-rented, and for thirty 
or forty years to come, this west Rhine territory is to be 
occupied, with the object of enforcing a long series of 
annual instalments, re-assessed each year by an inter- 
national commission, and expanding with the growth of 
Germany’s ability to pay. The admitted dangers of a 
short, excessive flood of German goods are to be avuided. 
The industries and employment of the receiving nations 
must not be dislocated. So payment is to be regulated and 
extended over one or two generations. During this long 
period, the German nation is kept in poverty and 
humiliation. 

A more dangerous policy it is hard to imagine. It 
is founded in the first place upon the economic contra- 
diction which has dogged this controversy from its 
very start. That is the notion that you can at one and 
the same time exact large payments and guarantee the 
prosperity of your own industry and commerce. What 
is proposed is a long era of servitude on the one hand, 
and parasitism upon the other. For the contention that 
all these payments are after all but an imperfect repara- 
tion for the injuries of the war will not qualify the ener- 
vating effect of pouring in German imports decade after 
decade, uncompensated by any export trade. But this 
is only the most obvious of the dangers. The “Times,” 
which sets out this project, admits it has a weakness, 
namely that Germany may some time declare that she 
has decided to suspend payment. Is it credible that any 

statesman at Paris should see the nations of the Entente 
standing over Germany for thirty or forty years, prepared 
at any moment to overrun her territory, in order to enforce 
a suspended payment of an ancient debt? Everybody 
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knows that America has already pronounced against her 
participation in any occupation of Germany after the 
peace. Can anyone predict with any confidence that 
our people will consent to do this bailiff’s work ? 

But perhaps it will be said that France will be pre- 
pared to find the soldiers for this permanent occupation. 
We ask, “ at whose expense?” Not her own, for the cost 
would evidently eat up any indemnity, and if it were 
thrown on Germany would proportionately diminish the 
net receipts of the reparation fund. Do’the advocates of 
this policy suppose that the more prosperous Allies—this 
country and America—will find money for a policy which 
France would have forced on them against their convic- 
tions, and which contains the ruin of the one great 
constructive idea for the safety of the world? For one 
thing is certain. Germany would never enter any League 
of Nations with this economic rope round her neck. Let 
the statesmen call up their bills to any total, the only 
annual payment they can get must consist of such an 
amount as can be raised by a stable German Government 
out of a people supplied with full access to the world 
markets, and satisfied with the conditions of labor in 
their country. A German, like a British or an American 
democracy, will not slave for foreign taskmasters. 
Remember that for several years we have incited 
Germany to equip herself for the larger and more self- 
respecting life which is the fruit of democracy. 

There is one other aspect of this problem which is 
equally critical. A vindictive policy, whether expressed 
in indemnities, or in trade boycotts, or in both these 
methods, means the retention of militarism in Europe. 
Apparently France is the only Ally that contemplates 
this course with equanimity. But will her present 
Allies, who are not themselves prepared to take 
a hand in the continuous task of holding down 
Germany, see France thus assuming the position 
of the dominant military force in Europe? Which- 
ever way we look at this issue madness lies. Out- 
side the straight path of adhering to the plain limit 
of the original demand for reparation, we flounder into 
ruin—financial, political, and moral ruin. Might it not 
even be better to betake us to our Christianity and 
forgive our enemies? Even from a policy of mere 
utility and self-preservation we should be able 
to extract some merit of generosity. We have 
done such things in the past. We have even 
mounted higher than generosity. Nobody, it is true, 
has had the hardihood to recal] for political consideration 
the great maxim of Edmund Burke that ‘“‘ Magnanimity 
in politics is not seldom the truest wisdom.’ Yet 
Burke was quite possibly a wiser man than M. Pichon. 





BOLSHEVISM. 


Since the second Russian Revolution, of November, 1917, 
the word Bolshevism has passed into every language. 
But of the thing almost nothing is known, outside Russia. 
The word has become a bogey to frighten the public, and 
prevent them from enquiring why the Allied Govern- 
ments are intervening by force in the internal affairs of 
a country with which they are not even formally at war. 
Of the thing, we know nothing that the censorship can 
prevent our knowing. Passports are refused to indepen- 
dent observers, anxious to investigate on the spot. 
Communications from correspondents in Russia are held 
up unless they confirm the view which the Governments 
have decided to disseminate. Bolshevism is to be a 
bogey. And anyone who questions this simple assump- 
tion is to be branded as a Bolshevist himself. 
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In this atmosphere of ignorance and passion it may 
be worth while to draw counsels of caution from a similar 
situation more than a hundred years ago. The French 
Revolution had broken out; and after the first moments 
of enthusiasm, had entered upon the tragic phase which no 
revolution has escaped. The classes dispossessed by the 
new movement flocked abroad with their grievances, and 
found a ready ear with Governments controlled by people 
like themselves and naturally sympathetic to woes by 
which they, too, were in danger of being overwhelmed. 
The émigrés captured the sympathies of the governing 
classes, and a European crusade was preached against 
revolutionary France. This armed intervention precipi- 
tated. a tyranny in the invaded country, and was the 
direct cause of what is known as the Terror. And the 
Terror. in turn, gave the enemies of France an excuse for 
denouncing her as the enemy of God and man. In vain 
a small minority of sane and liberal men endeavored to 
stem the tide of execration. What history was to look 
back upon as a great and beneficent movement, regenerat- 
ing a decadent world, appeared to contemporaries (as 
Bolshevism now appears to Mr. Churchill) to be nothing 
better than a “foul baboonery.”’ And in this orgy of 
passion the British led the way. Incapable, then as now, 
of comprehending an idea or responding to an enthusiasm, 
they found in the Terror a spice to sharpen their com- 
bative instincts; while their governing class, then, as 
always, pursuing, through a cloud of sentiment, a shrewd 
policy of national aggrandizement, exploited for their 
own purposes the popular mood they had created. France 
was crushed, and England, victorious but unregenerated, 
sank back into one of the poorest, meanest, most unhappy 
periods of her history. The breath of life which renewed 
the Continent of Europe, passed her by. She had 
learned nothing, and forgotten nothing. 

Between that piece of history and what is 
now passing our eyes there are analogies to 
which it may be useful to attend. The move- 
ment called Bolshevism is plainly an _ inspiration. 
Like the French Revolution, it fills its adherents 
with a passionate devotion and an energy of propaganda 
before which bourgeois governments tremble. But it 
is a movement, like its predecessor, which spells ruin to 
the classes it has dispossessed. It is the first attempt in 
history, on a large scale and under competent leadership, 
to establish that economic equality which is the ideal of 
all Socialism. And it has treated the owners of property 
with as little consideration as they have shown tu 
Bolshevists wherever they have recovered power. Like 
the émigrés of old, the classes dispossessed have turned 
for aid to foreign Governments. And these, recruited, 
like themselves, from the propertied class, and identifying 
civilization with the social order by which they profit, 
have offered them in full measure sympathy and material 
aid. In Finland, in the Ukraine, at Archangel, in 
Siberia, they have supported, in every way they could, 
any movement, any government, and any methods which 
might serve to overthrow the dreaded idea. Their inter- 
vention, as formerly in France, precipitated a dictator- 
ship and a Terror. And the dictatorship and the Terror 
were then used to inflame passion against the movement. 
Yet, by a curious irony, a dictatorship and a Terror has 
been supported by the Allies, whenever it has been white 
not red. The government of Admiral Koltchak is a 
militant autocracy which has destroyed every shadow of 
representative institutions. The government of Finland, 
after an orgy of massacre outdoing the worst done by the 
Reds, holds in prison all the elected representatives of 
the workers and the Socialists. Yet, these governments, 
and every such government in Russia, are in high favor 
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with the Allies. It is not Terrorism in itself that they 
object to. It is Terrorism in the working class, 

All this is natural enough, if not very edifying, 
from the point of view of the propertied class. What 
might surprise us is the measure of endorsement it has 
received from the mass of the people. But that mass, in 
England, is now, as it was a hundred years ago, ignorant, 
eentimental, the slave of phrases and words. The Press 
gave the Bolsheviks a bad name, and the people hung 
them. Once more a_ world-historic movement, of 
enormous range, complexity, and importance, has been 
handled by the British as if it were a mutiny of naughty 
schoolboys. And it will be only by the skin of our teeth 
that we escape, if we do escape, a new war on an enormous 
scale to destroy, in a country, formally at least, neutral, 
a government, and a social system, which a growing body 
of evidence suggests is winning if it has not already won, 
the allegiance of the mass of the people. 

To say this, is not to say that Bolshevism is admir- 
able, or that in its present form it will and ought to be 
finally imposed on the Russian peoples. Those who hate 
violence in every form must condemn its use in revolution 
as much as in war. Nor can we characterise the policy 
of starving out the resisting and the intellectual classes, 
if*it has been pursued, as other than an act of malign 
folly. But the supreme right of criticism and of resist- 
ance belongs not to us but to the Russian people. 
Terrorism and violence are no more the essence of 
Bolshevism than they were of the French Revolution. 
They are phases that must pass. The movement pro- 
duces them and swallows them again. Recent reports 
filtering through with difficulty, and boycotted by the 
greater part of the Press, seem to show that the Bolshevik 
Government, even under the desperate conditions to 
which they have been reduced by the blockade, are 
accomplishing a considerable feat of re-organization. 
Apparently the European Governments themselves have 
begun to doubt the wisdom, and even the possibility, 
of the policy they have been so long and so disastrously 
pursuing. The working-class, too, seems to be shaking 
off the hypnotism of words and coming to see that what 
their Governments are fighting is not a knot of assassins, 
but, in fact, the Russian people. It may yet. be possible, 
by making peace with the Bolshevist, to make peace in 
the world. But peace on any other terms is impossible. 


CANT ABOUT IRELAND. 


THe main body of opinion in Ireland is inflamed, 
menacing, scornful of compromise, accepting outrages as 
argument, and openly and ostentatiously defying law 
and order.’’ So the new Chief Secretary describes the 
condition of his Celtic neighbors. His remedy is force, 
and force, and again force. Accepting an office “‘ not 
of my own seeking, I am determined,’’ he declares, “‘ to 
maintain law and order, to preserve the rights of law- 
abiding citizens, and to see that those who desire to 
carry on their daily toil on farm or in factory can do so 
unharassed by the thought of the terrorist or the 
assassin.’’ These assert the elementary duty of 
Government. They have heen asserted again and 
again during the past hundred years. Their assertion 
never got and never will get anybody any further. There 
have been Liberal Chief Secretaries and Tory Chief 
Secretaries. Not one of them ever cut a sorrier figure 
than Mr. Macpherson last week in the Irish debate. He 
is merely Forster without his strength and sincerity, or 
a Balfour without his intellectual sympathy. He 
offered Ireland. nothing to heal. her malady. He 
solemnly warned Ireland on the danger that her soul 
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might be lost in her ‘‘ successful materialism.’’ Ireland 
can only preserve her soul “‘ if it frees itself from the 
shackles of unreason and aberration which seek to burden 
it.’”’ Till that is done “ no self-determination upon con- 
stitutional lines is possible.’’ The spectacle of an arriviste 
lawyer thus lecturing a people on its national aspiration 
is singular enough. Some years of proclaiming or 
defending the habitual mendacities of the War Office 
hardly strike one as an adequate preparation for dealing, 
in a time of crisis, with a proud and imaginative race. 
Small wonder that at this proclamation of impotence and 
threatenings, Labor and progressive Toryism united 
with the Free Liberals in protest ; and that the prophets 
are already looking out for another Chief Secretary. 

What is the reality behind this bluster? We are 
occupying Rhineland as a conquered country with some 
tens of thousands of conscript soldiers. We are occupying 
Ireland as a conquered country with some tens of 
thousands of conscript soldiers The only difference 
appears to be that in the former case our occupation is, 
on the whole, accepted by the people as a temporary evil. 
In the latter, it is fiercely resented as a permanent wrong. 
In time, Germany will see the British Army of Occupa- 
tion depart. When will the British Army of Occupation 
depart from Ireland? Mr. Macpherson and men of his 
calibre think that Ireland can be terrorized into 
acquiescence by military suppressions or bribed into 
gratitude by doles. On paper these theories would 
appear excellent. A man might be forgiven for believing 
in them if he started his study, of Irish history with the 
year 1919. Unfortunately, they have been tried succes- 
sively and simultaneously for a hundred years. And 
their failure is familiar to all the world. When Ireland 
is quiet—so runs the argument—she is content. There- 
fore she does not want Home Rule. When Ireland is 
disturbed, she is menacing : it would be dangerous to give 
her Home Rule. The Irish are poor, and therefore they 
are discontented. Give Ireland British bribes, and riches 
will bring acquiescence in British rule. What madness 
possesses us that we should listen to these follies at such 
a time as this? Ireland to-day was never more pros- 
perous and never more fiercely Nationalist. The Tariff 
Reformers offered a solution in high artificial prices for 
Irish products. “What shall a nation receive in 
exchange for its soul?’’ asked Mr. Churchill in his 
Liberal days. ‘“ A tax on imported butter.” Mr. 
Macpherson alternatively suggests education and 
sanitary cottages. But improved education has had 
no other effect than to create an educated class 
of brilliant. young men even more resentfu! of alien rule 
than their peasant forefathers. And suitable houses and 
the raising of the standard of a nation have always 
liberated it to fight evils beyond that of mere poverty. 
It turns its thoughts beyond the economic struggle to 
a full national life. 

The present condition, therefore, is pitiful. Britain 
suffers more than Ireland. In face of it our proclama- 
tions of self-determination in Paris die away into a dreary 
cant and snuffle. Everywhere nationality has thrown 
down all barriers. Everywhere the world is to be 
remoulded on national lines. Committees are examining 
with ethnological experts the exact nationality of each 
people and each fragment of people. Poles and Czecho- 
Slovaks and Ukrainians fight fiercely for the possession 
of territory. Sometimes the test is plebiscitary. Some- 
times it is language, or religion. Sometimes it is the 
shape of the head, round or square. But everywhere 
new States are being created in response to this furious 
uprush of national ideals. And every new State has its 
Ulster.. There will be a German Ulster in Poland. 
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There will be an Austrian Ulster in Bohemia. There will 
be an Hungarian and Saxon Ulster in Rumania. We 
carve out these kingdoms with unfaltering hand, in 
adjusting the map of Europe. Only our effort fails us 
when we come to our own problem at home. Why not 
a British Ulster in Ireland? For many years this so-called 
Ulster has been the spoilt child of the Empire. Its threats 
of rebellion were certainly one of the operative causes 
of the European war. Its subsequent implacable opposi- 
tion to Irish aspiration turned all Ireland to Sinn Fein. 
How long is this arrogant minority to be allowed to 
stand between Britain and Ireland: to veto a reconcilia- 
tion which all the world is wanting? 
solutions to the question without partition—given good- 
will and the desire to make a lasting peace. But Ulster 


by the whole of the British upper-class until it defies its 
own fellow-countrymen, and the British electorate, and 
the verdict of the civilized world. 

It is evident that these things cannot continue. They 
form an open sore and shame. 
protesting against them. 


All the Den.inions are 
America is protesting against 
them. The better mind of the world is protesting 
against them. Radicalism and Labor will have 
none of them. Radicalism and Labor will dominate 
the next Parliament. That combination will have little 
patience with or approval of Ulster’s veto. Sir Donald 
Maclean quoted in last week’s debate a letter from a 
distinguished author who has just returned to Ireland 
from active service at the war. “Returning to the 
country after four and a-half years,” he says, “I am 
really appalled by the scandal it presents of people 


There are a dozen | 





| make her loyal. 


| disappointment at the Government statement. 
—or the recalcitrant corner of it—has been encouraged | 


governed by naked force: essentially the same system as 
in Belgium and in Germany; armed police, soldiers, 
machines, tanks, gas, &c.—all the hideous para- 
phernalia of war. The whole of it apparently to 
repress a people who are determined, in some way or 
another, to attain their liberty.” Ireland demands 
to-day the recognition of a principle which is dominating 
the whole world. In return she sees tanks lumbering 
through the streets of her capital and aeroplanes vigilant 
overhead. Such displays—it is caleulated—will in time 
She will accept British rule, and 
abandon Sinn Fein ; and recover what the Chief Secretary 
is pleased to call her soul. Even Toryism protests against 
this criminal folly. Mr. Hills expressed profound 
They 
“have no solution to give for the Irish problem.” 
“ Either the Government have got a policy or they have 


_ not. If they have not got a policy, it is the bankruptcy 


of British statesmanship. If they have got a policy, in 
God’s name let them tell us what that policy is.’ He 
appeals boldly “to our own consciences and our own 
hearts.’’ “I, as a Unionist, find the present position 
perfectly intolerable. We cannot go on as we are.”’ 
These are courageous words. It might be well if 
Liberal, Labor, and independent Tory members got 
together to devise a scheme which they could force 
upon this nerveless Administration. But action there 
must be. We may refer the Irish problem to the Empire. 
We may refer it to the United States. We may refer it 
to the League of Nations. But military terrorism is 
impossible. The one thing certain is—“ We cannot go 
on as we are.”’ 








THE HARVEST OF WAR. 


I.—THE PLIGHT OF GERMANY. 
Some people see in Germany precisely what they look to 
find. Thus there are newspaper personages comfortably 
ensconced in the Adlon Hotel in Berlin who are quite 
unable to see that there is any food shortage in Germany 
and are quite determined, particularly if they represent 
the Northcliffe press, to use every possible incident to 
prove a preconceived theory that there is a military 
reaction impending in that unhappy country. When 
I entered Germany for a four weeks’ stay I was quite 
prepared to find that there was still much unrepentant 
militarism among the many thousands of professional 


officers who had lived only to fit themselves for the day — 


of a great war. I was not prepared, however, to have 
a General Staff officer call upon me in Berlin with a 
revolver so strapped on that he could draw it instantly. 
He noticed that my eyes rested upon it. ‘‘I am 
determined,’’ he said, ‘‘ to get in at least one shot before 
the Spartacists kill me.’’ This was a General Staff 
man with eighteen years’ of service behind him, 
eighteen years during which he had crowded people off 
the sidewalks and lorded it over all creation as a 
Prussian officer. Now he wears a revolver to protect 
himself from those who tock to the gutter when he 
came by! 


A Nicut Watk 1n BERLIN. 

Equally interesting is the fact that the one time I 
really felt uneasy about my safety was when I was walk- 
ing along Berlin streets at night with a Colonel, who was 
showing me the road to my hotel. It was on the edge 
of one of those sections of the capital which are wired in 
as if they were just behind the front line trenches. A 





couple of nights before four sentries had been murdered 
in that section. My escort could not hide his nervous- 
ness, due entirely to the fact that he was in uniform— 
an old ante-bellum uniform. We were careful to avoid 
the deep shadows, and he let no one come up behind us 
without careful scrutiny. Yet he had been four years 
at the front. His relief at being able to turn back was 
quite obvious. Another. lord of creation fallen upon 
evil days in what: used to be his unquestioned kingdom! 
I could multiply the instances. But what is of much 
greater significance is the answer given by Bavaria to 
Ebert when his government inquired about ten days 
ago what contingent Bavaria would give to the new 
Federal Army to comprise some 180,000 men. ‘‘ Not 
one man and not one officer,’’ was the response! 


Tue Enp or MILiTaRisM. 

When I was in Munich at the beginning of March 
I heard a minister announce to the Soviet that the last 
remaining regiments of the old army, whose demobiliza- 
tion had been delayed because of the unemployment 
problem, would be mustered out immediately. He read 
a long list of officers who had been dismissed from the 
War Department, and promised that the rest should go 
as soon as possible. It was while I was there that the 
grave announcement was placarded on the dead walls 
of the city that the right to bear arms was thenceforth 
limited to members of the trade unions, and that any 
member of the bourgeoisie found with a revolver or 
shot gun would be liable to fine and imprisonment. 
While I was there the Government arrested some twenty 
prominent officers and civilian officials, held them as 
hostages, and tried to catch many others, who saved 
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themselves by precipitate flight. Among the latter was 
the Bavarian General who commanded one of the 
Bavarian army corps in France for more than two years, 
and was finally relieved because he was so anti-Prussian. 
His own relatives were not told where he had fled to. 
I may be biased, too, but somehow I have come away 
from Germany convinced that the old militarism is dead. 


THe WEAKNESS OF THIS GOVERNMENT. 

Not that there may not be a brief military reaction 
if anarchy comes—and anarchy may come. There were 
days during my stay there when it seemed at hand; at 
least, as if all the bonds of civilisation were snapping. 
I am convinced now, after my experiences, that every- 
thing we have done in the matter of Germany since the 
armistice has been just as if we had consciously wished 
to bring anarchy to pass there—and I had no such feel- 
ing when I left Paris to go to Bavaria. I found nearly 


everybody convinced that the Entente wished to destroy- 


Germany and the Germans by the blockade; and that a 
dangerous spirit of revenge and the determination to 
pull France down, too, if Germany collapsed, was arising 
from this belief. After Ebert will come a weaker and 
more communistic government, and if economic disaster 
takes place and local government breaks down there 
may be the opportunity for a man like General von 
Lettow-Vorbeck, who has just come back after such an 
extraordinary record in Africa, and bears none of the 
odium of the defeats in Europe, to make himself 
dictator. But somehow I cannot believe that even such 
a dictatorship could last long, because the strongest anti- 
militarists in Germany that I found were the working- 
men and ex-soldiers I talked with. They knew instinc- 
tively how they had been lied to and tricked by the 
Kaiser’s government, and they were opposed to any 
such standing army as Ebert proposes. 


War Crimes. 

More than that, the soldiers are talking very freely 
of the crimes they were compelled to commit in Belgium 
and France, and their friends and families are beginning 
to get truths that ought to be filtering more rapidly into 
the educated classes, who are still, many of them, in 
darkness because of the deliberate suppression of facts 
and news throughout the war. Old friends of mine 
almost wept when I said that I thought that no people 
had ever carried on war as brutally as their soldiers ; but 
when I said this to ex-soldiers they took ‘no offence, but 
gave me instances to prove the truth of what I said, 
and told me how they themselves had protested against 
certain excesses. These men had had enough of mili- 
tarism. I cannot conceive of its ever being possible to 
bring about the re-enactment of universal military 
service as long as this generation lives. 


Tue Freeing or DEFEAT. 

Since my return to France many Americans have 
asked me if the Germans really understand that they 
were beaten in the field. They are upset because the 
returning troops went home wearing wreaths and flowers, 
and were cheered on their return as if they had been 
conquerors. This was, I think, due to a desire to show 
sympathy and loyalty to the soldiers themselves, and 
gratitude for the wonderful stand they made. But I 
never talked with anybody who did not realize that 
Germany was not only beaten, but entirely at the mercy 
of the Allies. Again, I have heard our American officers 
complain at the lack of pride shown. by the Germans 
because our troops are received so cordially on the Rhine. 
They cannot understand how a conquered people, and 
particularly conquered women, , can smile upon their 





conquerors and insist upon considering them as guests in 
their house. JI am not unmindful of the fact that the 
former social and caste and official system of the 
Germans made them a nation of toadies. But in this 
case it is only fair to point out that the Germans never 
felt bitterly hostile to the Americans, and that most of 
them regretted our having been drawn into the war. 


A Worn-ovurt PEopte. 

Then, they are worn out by four and one-half years 
of hating, and I am glad to report that I found very 
much less bitterness against the English than I had been 
led to expect. They are an exhausted, stunned, utterly 
downcast people—the educated ones, not knowing what 
to expect and wondering if communism will not be 
declared to-morrow. They had been led to believe that 
they were winning the war easily; they still remember 
the extraordinary exaltation of the opening months of 
the war and their absolute belief in the righteousness of 
their cause, and they rub their eyes like people in a 
dream and try to orient themselves in a situation they 
cannot comprehend. They only know that the world 
judges them criminals; that they have no place to flee 
to, that they are not wanted anywhere. They ask of 
every foreigner how soon they can migrate, and where 
to. If one is not absolutely convinced that they are all 
devils incarnate one cannot help having some pity for 
them when they ask you how they are to educate their 
children for the new order, and where they may escape 
to now in order to save their children from the starva- 
tion that impends. For the shadow of death hangs 
over them, and they know that not even riches will 
save those who have them when the famine comes. 
‘“‘ People will be killing themselves and each other on 
the streets of Munich in June if food does not get here 
before then,’’ said the officials at the head of the food 
departments of Munich, quite in a matter of fact tone. 
I got so that I could not look into a baby carriage any 
more while I was in Germany, for I found myself saying 
to the child: ‘‘ You’ll probably be dead in four or five 
months, and I, as an American, will have to ‘bear my 
share of the responsibility for your death.’’ 

And if those who at home and in England are still 
preaching the bitter hate without which it seems 
impossible to carry on war, and are saying that no mercy 
should be shown to such a race of criminals, had been 
with me the day that President Eisner was assassinated 
and had seen the factories vomit out long lines of 
workers in a spontaneous and astounding general strike, 
that was in being long before it was declared, they would, 
I think, have felt that, after all, it may be wiser for the 
Peace Conference to make a prompt and generous peace. 
For those long lines of gaunt and hungry and wolf-like 
workmen, worn down by long war-hours and years of 
under-nourishment, were the most terrible indictment of 
the modern social system I have ever beheld. I know 
that it was impossible to see them and not tremble for 
the future of any country and any society responsible 
for such pitiful and such terrible human beings. 


Osw.ALD GARRISON VILLARD. 
Paris. April 4th. 


II.—POLAND AS BARRIER. 


Warsaw, Marcu 30TH. 
As I write, the Polish Constituent Assembly is 
engaged in discussing two resolutions which express the 
will of the Polish nation to conclude an alliance, and a 
military convention with the Powers of the Entente. 
London seems incredibly far away, and New York as 
distant as next century, It is not easy to bring this 
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resolution into any relation with the projects of disarma- 
ment and a League of Nations which still, one gathers, 
occupy public opinion at home. For the average 
educated Pole, the League of Nations is at best a 
doubtful dream. The reality is that Poland finds herself 
engaged in a sort of war on four fronts. Lemberg is 
still bombarded by the Ukrainians. Tchechs and Poles 
face each other in Silesia across guarded lines on the 
scene of recent battles. -In Posen an occasional shell 
arrives from the German guns, though the infantry 
refuses to attack. In the east, the Polish outposts 
skirmish with small bands of Bolsheviki, and await the 
threatened offensive in spring. Talk to a Pole of the 
League of Nations, and he will answer that the idea is 
alluring, but will it guard his four frontiers? One 
retorts that the Supreme Allies in Paris have also been 
singularly powerless to stop these frontier struggles. 
He has his answer. The Tchechs, as everyone in Warsaw 
believes, have already a firm military alliance with 
France, if not with the Entente asa whole. Revelations 


* which seem to be authentic disclose a similar relation 


between the Ukraine and Paris. ‘‘If we have fared 
ill,’’ argue the Poles, ‘‘ it is because there is still some- 
thing ambiguous in our position. We are not formally 
included in the Alliance. Let us make our entry, and 
all will be well.’’ On public occasions it is of the 
Entente that the Poles are accustomed to speak. In 
private they talk only of France. They propose to 
place themselves under the supreme command of Marshal 
Foch, and expect the early arrival of a French staff to 
instruct and, in effect, to control the Polish army. The 
idea of a military convention is universally accepted. 
The Left makes some reserves about the French com- 
mand, but in the debate there was little or nothing to 
distinguish the speech of the Socialist orator Daezynski; 
from that of M. Paderewski himself. 


Tue Ficutine Spirit. 

Poland has accepted the réle which Allied oratory 
and the Allied Press assigns to her. She is to be the 
‘barrier’ of ‘‘civilization’’ against Germany on the 
one hand, and Russia on the other; whether the actual 
military convention will specifically pledge her to act 
against Russia as well as against Germany, is not yet 
known. In any event she receives her place in the ring 
of little States, which are to take their marching orders 
from Paris. Germany will once again adjust herself to 
the old prospect of a war on both fronts, and the Poles 
proudly prepare themselves for the réle of ‘‘ barrier ’”’ 
that has been assigned to them. The magic of the old 
Napoleonic tradition still works, and Polish families 
count with immense satisfaction the ancestors who were 
loyal even at Leipsig. The youth of Poland is not 
fatigued by years of war as the rest of Europe is. Its 
romantic impulse is unsatisfied, and Poland aspires to 
play her part in Europe—even the part of a barrier. 


Unver Frenco Commanp. 

One cannot live for a month among this gentle and 
hospitable people, without acquiring a keen sympathy 
for it. In me this sympathy works critically. This 
réle which the Allies propose—or the only Ally with 
whom men seem to reckon here—may seem to the Poles 
an honor. To me it rings like a doom. _Five-and- 
twenty millions of Poles are to stand, amply munitioned 
with the causes if not with the means of strife, against 
sixty million Germans in the West, and some hundred 
million Russians in the East. The last intention which 
Nature was aware of, when Poland emerged from the 
glaciers, was to make of it a barrier. From Germany, 
across the whole land inhabited by Poles, stretches an 








almost featureless plain. A more dreary and monotonous 
landscape in winter I have never seen. The Russians 
in their barbaric way were right. The only way to 
make an effective barrier of Poland is to devastate it, 
as they devastated its eastern region. If the Poles 
realise their plans, that pitiable defence is gone. The 
legendary Polish mud will be traversed by causeways. 
Railways will lead to every lonely village. Canals will 
drain the water-logged soil, and even the famous marshes 
of the Pripet will be dry. Such a Poland would be no 
barrier, but rather a broad highway. Then, of course, 
it is the manhood of Poland which will be the wall? 
The French are good instructors. If one assumes that 
a partly ruined France can afford to create a modern 
army in Poland, with all the necessary fortifications and 
war-industries, the thing, can in time be done—always 
provided that Poland receives her naval port at Danzig, 
and on either side of the roads that lead to it, controls no 
mere “‘ corridor,’’ but a broad defensible territory. 


THE Potish ARmy. 

Let no one suppose, however, that the creation of 
this Polish army, will be, morally or materially, an easy 
task. To-day this army lacks for everything. I saw 
two companies at Pinsk march out against the 
Bolsheviki. It was night; a bitter east wind was blow- 
ing, and the tread of the men rang on ground frozen by 
many degrees of frost. They had no great-coats and no 
blankets. Some had no uniforms, and some had no 
shirts. Their rifles were of three patterns. Their 
rations were one tin of soup, a little bread and a little 
substitute-coffee daily. Morally, the army, for all 
its superb endurance and cheerful patriotism, is some- 
what divided. One school—the young democratic 
element, trained in General Pilsudski’s Legion—fought 
on the side of the Central Powers, because for them 
Tsarist Russia was the enemy of enemies. The senior 
officers, however, for the most part, are Poles from 
beyond the borders, sons of landowning families, who 
made a military career in the Russian army. They are 
steeped in Russian traditiorts of discipline, imbued with 
the Russian aristocrat’s attitude towards the peasant 
and private, disposed to intervene in strikes with the 
knout. They have, in a word, the mind of the ‘‘ White 
Guards.’”’ Two years ago these Legionaries and these 
Russo-Polish officers were facing each other in the 
trenches at Pinsk. To-day they are creating a Polish 
army. One school or the other will dominate. 


THe PLicnt oF THE WORKMEN. 

What, next, is the economic plight of this people 
which is invited to make of itself a rampart? Its 
industry stands still. The cotton mills of Lodz have 
been idle for four years. On the books of the Labor 
Exchanges there are already of unemployed urban 
workers alone and their dependants, a quarter or even 
a third of the population of the towns. Food prices 
have risen from ten to twelve times. Wages have risen 
from four to five times. The most careful calculation 
which sociologists and doctors can make, goes to show 
that for a family of five, food alone ought to cost for 
bare subsistence, 17 to 20. marks daily. That 
calculation includes neither meat nor butter, neither tea 
nor coffee. Add a matter of five marks for other 
necessaries (heat, light, clothes, rent) and one reaches 
a total of 25 marks for daily needs. The unskilled 
laborer in the towns earns at most 15 marks. _It is 
only the most highly paid individuals in the most skilled 
trades, who ever reach this minimum of 25 marks. 
The unemployed may buy bread, potatoes, and fue] with 
their daily dole of five marks for a maximum family, 
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but that is all that they can buy. A temporary condi- 
tion, you will say? But some of the factories are 
destroyed, as much by Russians as by Germans. Week 
by week returned prisoners, deportees, and seasonal 
workers pour back from Russia and from Germany. 
They crowd together in any available shelter, dirty, 
unclad, half-fed, and typhus takes its toll. Their 
numbers will add hundreds of thousands yet to the total 
of the unemployed. 


Foon. 

There is in Congress Poland itself nearly enough 
food to go round, if the Administration were strong 
enough to deal with the hoarder and the profiteer. 
Across the River Bug the hungry country begins, and 
stretches eastwards till it melts into the misery of 
Russia. I have travelled across it slowly from Brest- 
Litovsk to Pinsk. Half of Brest, and a large, but as 
yet uncounted, number of villages, are burned down. 
The thing was done in malice rather than from any 
strategical idea. The Russians left their immense 
barracks at Brest intact, but they burned the Jewish 
quarter. This whole region is starving. Far back in 
Poland we met peasants from villages across the Bug, 
who had made a two days’ journey in the unspeakable 
discomfort of military trains, to buy flour, unobtainable 
nearer home. At Pinsk almost every shop is closed. Of 
five co-operative stores one only is open. I looked into 
its empty barrels. It had literally nothing to sell but 
salt. Bread, of the blackest and heaviest, costs from 
five to nine ‘‘ Tsar’s’’’ roubles the pound, and even then 
is nearly unobtainable (the ‘‘ Nicholas’’ rouble in 
Pinsk is worth one and a half marks). Even the 
orphanage, and almshouse of the Jewish community 
were without bread, and trembling old women like 
gibbering Homeric ghosts, glided round us, so light they 
seemed, crying and murmuring that they were cold. The 
famine-stricken fall dead in the street. I saw two 
corpses that had fallen close by, an hour before— 
skeletons half covered with rags. The ‘‘ barrier ’’ reels 
with hunger; these skeletons are the stones of the 
rampart. 

Note, moreover, that this eastern zone, which is 
the barrier against Russia, is not even Polish. The 
Polish minority is a mere fraction. The town popula- 
tion is chiefly Jewish. The peasants are Ukrainians, 
or ‘‘White’’ Russians. The Polish garrison has no 
illusions about the attitude of these races. The few 
Ukrainian “ intellectuals ’’ are mostly in prison. The 
Jews have had to remove all Hebrew inscriptions from 
their buildings. By way of securing themselves against 
a hostile population the military seem to have no 
expedient but force. 


, 


PEASANTS AND Farm LaBoRERs. 

The real Poland, the true Pole will tell you, is 
neither in the Borderland, nor yet in the towns. The 
peasants are the Polish nation. I have been in the 
villages, and though they have a bare sufficiency of coarse 
food, their discontent is even more active than that of 
the townsmen. The Polish rural laborer is housed, 
each family in one room, in a four-room house. The 
floor is usually of beaten clay. The ground round the 
houses is something between a morass and a dung-heap. 
The pig sleeps with the family at night, for fear of 
robbers. Sanitation there is none. The money wages 
may reach the magnificent sum of 80 marks a year— 
which in these days would buy two shirts. 

There is, of course, in addition, some payment in 
kind—grain, potatoes, and pasturage for a cow—but 
there is also the obligation to find or to hire a youth 





as assistant laborer. It rarely happens in these days 
that the milk or butter from that cow can be spared 
for the laborer’s children. The case of the peasant who 
owns a small but insufficient holding is in some ways 
rather worse. He goes out as a day-laborer at one and 
a half marks a day, and there is no extra payment in 
kind for him. The explanation of these conditions is 
simple. Poland is over-populated, and in spite of the 
immense seasonal migration in normal times to Germany, 
and the permanent emigration to both Americas, the 
landlord had always a teeming labor-market at his com- 
mand. The peasant with a dwarf holding is even more 
easily exploited than his landless brother, for he is tied 
to his plot of ground. 


A Rurat Revotr. 
The country-side has been in ferment since the 
Germans marched away last November. Organized by 


. the Peasants’ Party (Populists), a vigorous radical class- 


organization, the rural workers, smallholders and land- 
less laborers alike, have acted boldly, and acted together. 
At first they concentrated on a demand for a “‘ war- 
bonus ’’’—a lump sum usually fixed at 300 marks (£6 
at the present exchange), which would bring them some 
small share of the landowners’ war-time prosperity, and 
enable them to buy a few clothes or boots. Many of 
them received a fraction of what they asked. Then 
came a whole series of more constructive demands, for a 
600 mark yearly money wage, for two-room cottages, for 
the abolition of the hired assistant system, for free 
schools and free medical attendance. Strikes have been 
continuous all over the country, but since the strikers 
could rarely bring themselves to negiect the landlords’ 
cattle, a strike in winter meant little. The real struggle 
will begin next month. That is only the foreground of 
the agrarian question in Poland. Behind these urgent 
demands there is the far more formidable demand for 
the partition of the big estates. Everywhere in Eastern 
Europe the feudal system is crumbling. The Polish 
peasants are no more Bolskeviki than were the Land 
Leaguers who followed Davitt and Parnell, but they 
are no less in earnest. They are intensely Catholic. 
Their tradition of loyalty, not to say servility to masters, 
seemed unshakable. But this winter the laborer who 
on Monday bowed almost to the ground as he doffed 
his cap to his master, was sometimes capable on Tuesday 
of locking his master up until he accepted the new 
charter of rights. 


Tue Jews. 

In this rapid inventory of the human contents of 
the Polish Barrier, space fails me for details, but I 
cannot omit the Jews. It is, I am afraid, no exaggera- 
tion to say that the whole of Polish society in all classes 
is now deeply impregnated with Anti-Semitism. It is 
a comparatively new phenomenon in Poland. Its true 
cause is doubtless economic. It is little more than a 
generation since Poles began to enter commerce and 
industry in large numbers. The rivalry of Christians 
and Jews in business is, therefore, a comparatively new 
fact. On this competitive instinct, one party, the now 
dominant ‘‘ National Democrats’’ (M. Dinowski’s 
party) has sedulously played. At the recent elections, 
while great placards announced in Warsaw the receipt 
of a telegram ‘‘ from Mr. Wilson’s friends,’’ hoping for 
the success of this party at the polls, its cars, profusely 
decorated with Allied flags, scattered the crudest Anti- 
Semitic leaflets. One of their colored fly-sheets showed 
a serpent with a hideous Jewish head sucking the blood 
of the Polish peasants. There were pogroms in many 
Polish towns in November, happily without many deaths, 
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save at Lemberg, where with the participation of the 
Polish troops, eighty Jews were killed and a part of the 
Ghetto burned. What is more serious is the continual 
daily round always of insult and sometimes of petty 
violence. I found at Brest and Pinsk that it is the 
common practice for a soldier to ‘catch the first Jew he 
meets in the street, to perform “‘ fatigue’’ duties for 
him in his barracks—of course without pay. In fact no 
Jews (or to be safe, shall I say ‘‘ practically ’’ no Jews?) 
are employed in the Civil Service, or in sueh municipal 
services as the tramways. The workers have begun to 
share the common prejudice, and the Socialist leaders 
have only succeeded with the utmost difficulty in 
securing the admission of the Jewish delegates to the 
Workers’ Councils. The Jews are fourteen per cent. of 
the population of ‘‘ Congress’’ Poland, and outside it, 
if ‘‘ historical ’’ Poland is to form the new State, the 
proportion is much higher. The forcible assimilation of 
this immense alien mass is grotesquely impossible. The 
Liberalism which will recognize its reasonable claim 
for its own self-governing schools, and translate the 
present legal equality into a real equality, finds but a 
feeble expression in the political world. 


PaRrTIEs. 

A disturbing feature of Polish politics is, indeed, 
that in all its many groups there is none which calls itself, 
and none which deserves to be called, Liberal. The 
Socialists are of the Right Wing, Opportunist, 
intensely Nationalist, and withal few in numbers, The 
Peasants’ Party (Populists) is a class agrarian organiza- 
tion, though with a strong idealist tendency among its 
leaders, and an outlook that is essentially humane. But 
the little middle-class Liberal group failed to return a 
single member, and, plainly, it has no future. I will 
conclude my inventory with the Bolsheviki, or Com- 
munists as they are called here. They manage to elect 
about one-third of the delegates of the Workers’ Councils. 
Their numbers certainly grow among the unemployed. 
As yet, however, their efforts are shattered on the solid 
patriotism of the Polish workers. Their attempt to 
organize a two-days’ demonstration strike a fortnight 
ago, at a moment of grave military danger, was a failure, 
save in two advanced districts. None the less they have 
their crucial importance. They serve the Polish reaction 
as an invaluable bogey. Every day the State is in dire 
peril. Every day the clamor for fresh measures of 
repression grows louder. Every day the Diet listens to 
detailed stories of the excesses of the armed gendarmerie 
(formed on the Russian tradition), and after listening, 
it votes for further restrictions and severities. The 
reaction is striking behind the Communists at the whole 
working-class movement. 


RESURRECTION—To WHat? 

When I walk about in the slums of Warsaw and 
Lodz, watch the bread queues, glance at the crowded one- 
room dwellings, from which all but the last sticks of 
furniture are gone, when I see the pinched and listless 
children, or study statistics of the almost vanished birth- 
rate, and the death-rate swollen by typhus, I marvel that 
Poland is not in revolution. There are threa reasons 
It is intensely Catholic. Every church is crowded, and 
crowded with men. The poorest garret has its religious 
lithographs on the wall. Again, it has not learned by 
active war how easy it is to kill. But, above all, Poland 
hopes. Russia, Germany, Hungary, were gripped by 
despair. Poland, beyond the trials of to-day, 
sees a glorious resurrection. But the resurrection 
of what? If the Barrier is put to an early test, 
with its defenceless frontiers, its unclad army, its 





hunger zone beyond the Bug, its half-starved 
unemployed, its wronged peasants awakening from the 
drugged sleep of centuries, its Jews the one hopeless 
element in these millions, is there a chance that the 
dykes will hold? If the perilous moment goes by, is 
the prospect better, if Poland, ruling, it may be, her 
three million annexed Germans, her five million un- 
assimilated Jews, her hostile Lithuanian and Orthodox 
subjects, consolidates herself under French instruction as 
a military power? How long, even with iron discipline, 
could such a State stand as a barrier, when at length 
the delayed wave broke from East or West? 


Danzic THE TEsT. 

Danzig is the symbol of the choice. If Danzig is 
annexed, it will be because the Allies have assigned to 
Poland this perilous military réle. If Danzig remains 
a German city, and Poland secures only those 
““genuinely Polish populations ’’ promised her in the 
Fourteen Points, her military réle indeed is over. But 
her hope of peaceful evolution begins. Let the Allies 
pour in their food and their raw materials. Let them 
meet this scourge of hunger and unemployment by ample 
grants and loans of money. They cannot do too much 
for this stricken and infinitely patient people. To 
Poland they can give only one fatal gift—the means of 
embarking on an Imperialist career. Let them bid her 
live on good terms with her neighbors, and seek her 
future rather as a link than as a barrier. The barrier, 
if Allied strategists rely upon it, will crumble at the 
first serious shock. 

H. N. Braivsrorp. 





A HZondon Biarp. 


———— 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Mr. Witson’s boat from Brest is a more real 
apparition than Dizzy’s special train at the railway 
siding at Berlin. Observers of all that the President 
has suffered in Paris, and of his much-restrained feeling 
under the ordeal, are only surprised that it was not 
ordered long ago. With all their cleverness, French 
politicians are signally uncritical, or they would have 
realized that the peace of Pertinax et Cie. was one 
which Mr. Wilson could not sign, and America would 
not let him. For such a peace there is no serious party 
either here or there, and the Northcliffe-Steed effort to 
drive the Anglo-American resistance of policy and con- 
science into a petty anti-Georgian back-water has already 
failed and been withdrawn. Who does not see that a 
Franco-Italian settlement means an inevitable align- 
ment of Russia, Germany, and (nota bene) Japan? And 
who, with his eyes open, will consent to rebuild Europe 
on such a balance of forces, and to trust French mili- 
tarism with the key of the structure? The Fourteen 
Points are not, in all their clauses, an absolutely 
up-to-date document. Time has superseded some of it, 
and something more is omitted which might be there. 
But, as a substantial charter it stands, and as the soul 
of the peace, and the spinal cord of its actual body, 
the League, which is its heart, is as vigorous as ever. But 
the League is finished for America from the moment 
when she is called on to guarantee the Franco-Italian 
scheme of annexations at the expense of Germans, 
Austrians, Slavs, Greeks, Bulgarians, Albanians, and 
to sit down on the Rhine for thirty years as bum-bailiff 
for M. Pichon. Therefore, if that is the peace, America 
goes out of it. And in the end we shall go, too. 
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Tur test for Mr. George will come on the question of 
indemnities. Then it will be seen whether his oppor- 
tunist spirit, at last awake to realities, will express itself 
in terms which will do honor to his statesmanship and 
work some harm to his fame as a political leader. He 
did well to disregard the petition of the 240. 
They are, indeed, a sorry lot. They had their chance in 
last week’s debate, and when they had argued their case 
like a bailiff in a county court, they underwent a merciless 
snubbing from Mr. Law. But Mr. George has the 
country’s honor in his charge, and now, as the ‘‘ West- 
minster ” says, he is invited to lay a fine of some twenty 
thousand millions on a country that his officers have 
described to him as “ clemming’’ for bread. He knows 
it cannot and will not be paid, and they know. He 
knows also that the real gamble is not with the pence he 
ean shake out of a beggar’s pocket, but with the 
threatened and all but lost political life of Europe. I 
am sure we shall all forget our quarrels. with Mr. 
George in the pleasure with which we shall learn from 
his lips that when testing time comes he can act like 
a man of action and speak like a man of feeling. 


As for indemnities, I have always held that the true 
solution is that which Mr. Wilson Harris commends in 
one of his excellent despatches to the “ Daily News.” 
To France’s territorial claims, and her scheme for 
the military occupation of the Rhine frontier, we ought 
to be adamant. But on indemnities we should withdraw 
our claim in favor of that of France (and of 
Belgium), and with America come to the rescue of her 
imperilled finance. To that policy of generosity and 
good sense, Mr. George’s electoral talk and the 
Junker intrigue that aims at keeping him _ to 
its letter, are a grave obstacle. But if Mr. 
George has learned wisdom, and if he is now 
travelling on the one road along which Europe can hope 
to find salvation, all that is Liberal and progressive 
(and let me add) magnanimous in politics, will inevit- 
ably rally to his side. There is now no other available 
instrument of an enlightened policy. Neither Liberalism 
nor Labor is ready to assume control. Ifa Tory Govern- 
ment were formed, it must be a Northcliffe and a (new) 
‘‘ Times ’’ administration. From such a curse even the 
country’s bad angel would pray that she might be 
delivered. The line of choice and responsibility is 
therefore narrow and difficult. It is not at all clear that 
the Prime Minister is indefinitely aligned with Mr. 
Wilson for what one may call a peace of principle. He 
seems to be with him on territorial questions, against 
him on the trial of the Kaiser, half with him and 
half against him on indemnities. And his character 
is like the bill of fare in a _ restaurant—there 
are things in it to suit all tastes. One can only take 
the best when it emerges, and hope that from it a con- 
ception of the peace may gradually be formed in harmony 
with American Liberalism, and with the best thought in 
Europe and at home. At least, if this be not a way out 
of a most perilous pass, I see no other. I do not want 
Lord Curzon and his new war. Still less do I want to 
see Mr. Churchill prance from one mad adventure to 
another. I rather hope to see peace at last spread her 
wings over this distracted continent. And I am faintly 
encouraged to look to Mr. George as her messenger. 


An inquiry. Ought there not to be some return of 
the amounts paid to civilians who, having been employed 
under the War Office with temporary military rank, have 
had gratuities on their transfer to other public employ- 
ment, or merely on their loss of military status? Take a 





case I have in mind. We have just lost one branch of the 
Geddes family (uno avulso, non deficit alter). ‘Sir 
Auckland returns to Canada. Some time ago he went to 
the War Office, and was made Director-General of 
Recruiting. He was given military rank, that of a 
general or a colonel, and later on was transferred, at a 
higher salary, to the Ministry of National Service. But 
on his discharge from the Army he received a gratuity 
of between £800 and £900, payable to an officer of his 
rank “on retirement from the Army.”’ But surely these 
gratuities were meant to be rewards for military service, 
not doles to civilians dressed up in uniforms and engaged 
in administrative work. 





I was delighted, on reading Mr. Macpherson’s speech 
on Ireland, to come upon his warning to her that she was 
“in danger of losing her soul,’’ not, indeed, because 
she seemed to be in peril of his overloading her with some 
promised trifles (such as Home Rule), but that, inci- 
dentally, she had been making money out of the war. 
There was a time, indeed (as in that little matter of the 
“clean women”) when Mr. Macpherson appeared to be 
somewhat more attentive to the body than the. soul; but 
that is over now, and a tendency to soullessness in otheys 
suffers proper correction from the Child of the Gael 
when rebuke from the champion of the maison tolérée 
might have passed unheeded. Moreover, as Ireland 
suffers from a rather diminishing body, so far as her man- 
hood is concerned, it is just as well that she should try 
and keep together what remains of the soul of poetry and 
sainthood that our beneficent rule has left her. This is 
where she is an obvious gainer from such gobbets of 
superfluous soulfulness as, in recurring pauses from the 
white man’s burden, we are able to throw her. Such, for 
example, as Mr. Macpherson. 





I ListeNneD the other day with great interest to M. 
Tchaykovsky’s story of his wonderful adventure in 
Archangel. M. Tchaykovsky himself is such an extra- 
ordinary being, his stern, set face was so fine, and he 
looked so exactly like the Royalist Marquis and Vendean 
General in Hugo’s ‘“‘ Quatre-vingt-treize,’’ that I found 
it difficult to concentrate my mind on his fascinating 
story. M. Tchaykovsky is, of course, a Socialist of the 
democratic, constitutional type, such as we English 
realise and are most familiar with. But he rounded 
off his final policy to the Russian Revolutionists with a 
quite frank admission that he would join hands with 
the Tsarist Koltchak himself, in order to exterminate 
the Bolshevists, whom also he plainly thought to be self- 
doomed to destruction. With that end this gallant 
veteran has made his army and formed his government. 
I am sure he is much nearer political truth than Lenin. 
But as I listened I could only reflect that had he been an 
émigré in a London drawing-room of 1793 instead of 
1919, I should have heard the same seductive argument 
about the Jacobins, and that I should have been wise to 
close my ears to it. And that may conceivably be 
Mr. Tchaykovsky’s opinion, too, when he comes to his 
later reckoning with Koltchak. 





THe new Hungarian Government seems to be a 
desperately criminal organization. I read the following 
news in an alarming despatch from Buda-Pesth :— 

“A maximum thirty-six hours’ week has been fixed 
for apprentices. 37,000 poor children have been pro- 
vided with a free bath weekly. All hospitals 


have become ublic preference being iven to 
ecome public, g 
proletarian patients.” 


If not checked in time, this kind of thing might 
spread to London. Mr. Churchill should see to it. Why 
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not organize an expedition of rescue for the afflicted 
landlords of Buda? A battalion or two (recruited from 
Stepney or Walworth) would be the very thing. 


How Germany lives under the blockade. Here is 
an extract from a letter of a member of a middle-class 
family in Heidelberg :— 


“It is perfectly horrible that the blockade is still 
kept up in spite of the terrible want in Germany and the 
loss of life and suffering of the weak through lack of 
food. Even for the sick you cannot get § lb. of 
fat or butter in the week, and no eggs whatever. All 
we get is, every fortnight or three weeks, }1]b. of margarine 
and nothing else (oil, &c.) to make up for the want. 
The baker told me that if flour is not sent at the latest 
in April, we shall get no more bread. Realize what that 
means to an already starved population! If I had not 
fought for my mother as I have, I should never have 
got her through her many illnesses. All last summer 
we got 4 lb. of meat every three weeks and } lb. of butter 
every week. I almost entirely abstained from this, as 
I feared my mother could not exist on her small ration 
as she could not eat the quantities of potatoes that I can 
devour to make up. I used to boil the vegetable soup 
and bring it in, a plate for each, and melt a little butter 
secretly in her dish. How hungry you get without fat 
or meat in your food you cannot imagine! The little 
sugar we got I also made her eat, as she needed warmth 
and I am ashamed to say I feel like a drunkard some- 
times who can’t resist alcohol. I just get a craving to 
go to the sugar pot to steal some and gorge it! We get 
some funny kind of jam dealt out to us occasionally ; no 
taste, practically carrots or other vegetable, but very 
sweet. My mother can’t eat it because there are pips in 
it; well I ate nearly 2lbs. of that at one sitting, just 
big spoonfuls! I understood then why drunkards can’t 
resist aleohol once they get a taste of it and how much 
easier total abstinence is. My breakfast for years now 
has been malt coffee and dry black bread. . . . 
often enough we worked ravenously hungry half 
the forenoon. A shirt collar I bought two years 
ago and then was too tight to wear is so absurdly 
loose now that I can’t put it on. And still I have no 
right to complain because I always had plenty of 
potatoes, and that is better than nothing. I haven't 
tasted an egg for years and no milk either, and still I am 
strong and manage to keep mother going. But we have 
both got very skinny andthin . . . .” 


A WaAvyFARER. 





Lite and Wetters. 


THE PASSING OF THE GALA. 


THE disappearance of Courts in Central and Eastern 
Europe is a minor incident in the vast upheaval com- 
pared with the power and activity of the new authorities 
which have taken their place. Nevertheless for those 
who were accustomed to the court atmosphere, the court 
traditions, and the peculiar feeling of permanence which 
court officials and court functions lend to monarchical 
institutions, the sudden change is not only regrettable, 
but well nigh incredible. Is it possible that not 
gradually, in the fullness of time, one by one, but 
suddenly in one fell swoop there are no courts in 
Petrograd, in Berlin, in Vienna, in Sofia, nor, too, in 
Saxony, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, Oldenburg, 
Hesse, Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe-Gotha, and many other 
little states where court life was as imposing and as 
pompous as in the great capitals? Is it credible that there 
are actually no Emperors, Kings, Arch-Dukes, Grand- 
Dukes, Royal Highnesses, and Serene Highnesses in 
these parts? Can it be conceived that there are no 
longer any Hof-Marshals, Chamberlains, Hof-Fouriers, 
Pages, Masters of ‘the Ceremonies, Masters of the 
Household, Cup-bearers, Ushers, Controllers, Equerries, 
and Ladies-in-Waiting? Are the Palaces really empty? 





Are there to be no more banquets, receptions, court 
balls, and galas?) No more galas! Impossible! 

Our Ambassadress formerly in Petrograd gave 
recently a Press interview of her recollections. She spoke 
in a tone of longing and regret :— 


“There was a gala performance at the Opera, and 
the Royal box faced the stage. When the Emperor and 
Empress arrived, the whole house, the ladies in wonder- 
ful gowns and the men in gorgeous uniforms, all turned 
and faced them in one swift movement.” 


Is that swift movement never to be repeated? Do 
common people now sit in royal boxes? In Buda Pesth 
recently the royal box at the opera was occupied by a 
factory official and his wife. On the anniversary of the 
revolution Lenin and Trotsky gave a dinner in the ball- 
room of the Kremlin, and there were songs and dancing 
afterwards. Desecration! 

It is all very well laughing. To those who have 
only read of courts and their functions it may seem a 
good riddance of bad rubbish. But for those who have 
participated in them, held court offices, or shared in the 
complicated ritual of court ceremonial—by no means a 
small crowd—the idea of the complete obliteration of the 
whole system of royal authority is far more staggering 
than any other consequence of the war. 

These courts served to guard the potentates, great 
and small, from the contamination of the outside 
world. The effect was two-fold: the people could look 
up to the royal personages on their inaccessible pinnacles 
through the glitter and panoply and gorgeous trappings 
of liveries and uniforms, and regard them as beings of a 
higher order; the potentates themselves lived in 
an atmosphere of isolation, continually impressed 
by their own importance and by the reverence they 
inspired. Men will always want to bestow their 
reverence on something, but the difficulty is to convince 
them of what is worth revering. Be it said monarchs 
themselves become slaves in their own courts. 
To them the ceremonies are boring beyond 
words. But it is their duty, their métier, and 
they go through with it in the same way as other men 
perform their professional duties. |The support and 
encouragement come from outside, and it is in the 
entourage and the outskirts, in the throng who are 
hankering to gain admittance into the sacred preserve 
that all the snobbishness, vulgarity, ostentation, flattery, 
vanity, subservience, and corruption abound. 

Beyond them, again, the mob, as distinct from the 
people, love it. They wait for hours to watch the pro- 
cessions, they feast their eyes on the gold coaches and 
the brilliant bejewelled and gold-laced grandees they 
contain; they gloat over the paragraphs recording the 
doings of royal personages, and they like to think that 
a romantic world of splendor exists as beyond their 
reach as the Fairy Kings and Princes they read of in 
their childhood. So the mob’s approval is accepted as 
an endorsement of the system, and the patient crowd 
at a palace gate gives a sense of security and endurance 
to those within. But the mob is fickle. It always has 
been. Its emotions can easily be swayed in another 
direction. Its cheer to-day may become a jeer to-morrow. 

In Russia the court, more picturesque and more 
dazzlingly brilliant than anywhere else, was also more 
isolated, more removed from the people, and more 
surrounded by an almost religious atmosphere of 
mystery, so that the Czar became a symbol of exalted 
authority. a fabulous figure, awe-inspiring, semi- 
divine. For an illiterate and superstitious people this 
sufficed for centuries. But the sapping and mining 
of thought and knowledge was at work, and lo! 
the great glittering edifice which seemed so solid 
fell like a pack of cards. The lavish splendor, 
with an oriental touch in it which gave it peculiar 
magnificence, has vanished. No court has ever existed 
with such a sublime ignorance of the quicksand on which 
it was founded. Incessant intrigue and incredible 
corruption had grown up round the central figure of the 
weak autocrat, which made the Russian court a festering 
tumor on the national life. It was cut off with a single 
stroke. 
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The Court of Denmark forms the most striking 
contrast to the Court of Russia. The King is an 
ordinary mortal, walking the streets, riding in trams, 
travelling in railway carriages with other people; the 
functions are modest, the whole atmosphere homely. 
There is no fiction of divine right; on the contrary, the 
fiction is that the King is appointed. He gathers his 
family party round him without osteatation. A 
simple domestic life is carried on which harmonizes 
with the life of the Danish people. It is true that there 
was a time, not so long ago, when this family party com- 
prised British, German, Russian, French, and Greek 
representatives, and intrigue was by no means absent 
from the palaces of Bernstorff and Amalienborg. But 
that is past and the kingdoms of Scandinavia contain 
peoples of progressive enlightenment, peaceful disposi- 
tion, and common sense, to a degree which may well 
make other nations envious. 

The Court of Vienna, brilliant in its way, was the 
centre of a very smart society. There was a special 
cachet of distinction about Viennese society which only 
Paris in its palmiest days could rival. Yet the court 
was absolutely dependent on one individual, a man of a 
simple Spartan habit of life, whose unrivalled —— 
as a sovereign, and whose curiously large share of 
tragedy and trouble made him an outstanding European 
figure. Many there were in old days who said: 
‘‘Francis Joseph is the Austro-Hungarian Empire ; 
without Francis Joseph the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
will cease to exist.’’ They were right. 

The Court of Bulgaria, more modest in its preten- 
sions, was also a one-man show. But the man had not 
grown up in the life of Bulgaria. He was imposed on 
the people. The habit the Great Powers have of lending 
alien monarchs to small principalities is seldom success- 
ful. It was very unfortunate for the Bulgarian people 
to be saddled with an astute, scheming, unscrupulous 
princeling, whose personal ambitions and petty intrigues 
were a continual menace to the country of his adoption. 
The disappearance of the court in Bulgaria leaves no 
blank. She never ought to have had one. 

In Germany court life was a very serious affair. 
The etiquette and punctilio, the regulations and customs, 
were stricter and more intricate than anywhere else in 
Europe. Not only in Berlin, but in the smallest court 
at Saxe—whatever it might be, it was as much as a 
man’s life was worth to infringe the rigid laws of court 
ceremonial, to make a mistake in a title, to forget a 
relationship, to put on the wrong uniform, to omit the 
right decoration, to stand out of place at a reception, to 
go out of proper order into dinner, or to speak before he 
was spoken to. The court traditions were so strong that 
the occupants of the thrones seemed mere accessories. 
Even the Kaiser, who, whatever it may be fashionable to 
say about him, was, anyhow, not a negligible quantity, 
was revered as Kaiser while he was criticised 
asaman. It was the institution of monarchy, repeated 
in many degrees all the way down the scale, that was 
the important thing; and around it an incredibly thick 
crust of flunkeyism had accumulated as time passed. 
And yet this institution, with its ramifications, stored 
up conventions, and apparent permanence, has vanished 
in the twinkling of an eye. Like the towering elm with 
spreading branches when it falls, its roots were found 
to have gone neither deep nor far. 

When courts, like the multitude of minor German 
courts, represent nothing but the anomalous preservation 
of a stale tradition; when courts, like the Russian 
court, seek to envelop a very ordinary and inferior 
mortal with a fictitious atmosphere of splendor and 
reverence while various factions usurp his avtocratic 
powers; when courts like those of Berlin, Vienna, or 
Sofia serve to shield and screen monarchs who exercise 
greater prerogative than is consistent with modern ideas 
of good government; such courts are merely pernicious 
survivals which are quickly scattered in such a storm 
as has recently swept over the world. They are often 
greater evils than the monarchs themselves, not only 
because of their innate corruption and the false allure- 
ments they hold out to the vulgar and the shallow-minded, 
but because they prevent men, who through no fault of 





their own are enthroned, from keeping in natural 
contact not with a select few, but with the mass of the 
people who have long ceased to entertain the old super- 
stitions and have no regard for the sanctity of monarchy. 

We have seen changes here at home. Could the 
Victorian drawing-room, with its lines of carriages wait- 
ing in the Mall in broad daylight, containing ladies 
resplendent in satin and lace, with tiaras and ropes of 
pearls, while the crowd gazed through the windows— 
could this be repeated now? We should say not. Galas 
are rare. Will they be revived? There may be more 
changes yet, because simplicity is appreciated in high 
quarters, and a distinguished example which abandons 
unnecessary and extravagant display is bound to have 
a considerable influence. But we, too, have our crust. 
It thickens rather outside the court itself. It is 
composed of the people known as ‘‘ Society.’”’ Having 
contributed their full share of heroic sacrifice in 
war-time, they are as convinced as ever that their 
function in peace-time is not to serve, but to exist 
as a parasitic excrescence on our national life. 
‘They are preparing to outstrip the limits of 
their pre-war luxury and parade. They refuse 
to read the signs of the times. Warnings from Europe, 
loud though they may be, fall on deaf ears. They are 
convinced they are indispensable, and that they are 
permanent. That is what they thought, too, in 
Petrograd, in Vienna, and in Berlin. 





A CHOSEN CHARACTER. 


To choose what characters in literature one would like 
best to meet! It is a tempting problem that the ‘‘ Book 
Monthly ’’ sets, and answers have come from all manner 
of distinguished people. No ; we are wrong in saying “ all 
manner.” All the answers come from writers and artists. 
And that is a pity, for it is always interesting to hear 
what men of action or science think of literature, and 
what kind of book most attracted Napoleon or Bismarck 
or Darwin. But taking the answers as they are, we find 
the chosen characters pretty much what we should expect. 
A few are Russian, a few French, a few American ; two, 
naturally, are Spanish, one Greek, but nearly all the rest 
are English. We need not give the list in full. It 
includes, as every one might expect, Don Quixote and 
Mr. Pickwick (those two faultless men in literature), 
Colonel Newcome, Uncle Toby, Mr. Micawber, the elder 
Weller, and, among women, Amelia (Fielding’s), Mrs. 
Poyser, Elizabeth Bennett, Miss Matty, Beatrice 
(Shakespeare’s), Jane Eyre, and Di Vernon. There are 
many more, and, though we have not added up the scores, 
it seems that Dickens leads in number, with Shakespeare 
running him very close. It appears strange to the 
present writer that no one has selected Hamlet, the man 
of exquisite nature and discourse; only one has selected 
Ulysses, the wise and subtle traveller; only one Anna 
Karénin, the most lovable of all created women; and no 
one has chosen Cleopatra. whom the present writer would 
rather meet than any woman of the lot. 

But four have chosen Falstaff, and (if Socrates must 
be excluded as not being precisely a creation of literature, 
though Lockhart’s Scott is once chosen, and George 
Moore’s “ A.E.’’), one would have no hesitation in join- 
ing in that choice, and for the first place, too, in the 
selection. One would not hold him up exactly as the 
ideal of all that a man should be, but that is not the 
question. The question is, which of the characters in 
literature you would like best to meet. Mr. Micawber 
would be good; so would Sancho Panza; so would the 
elder Weller, the Wife of Bath, and Panurge, all of 
whom are chosen by one or another, and all of whom have 
a touch of Falstaff in them. But when we come to the 
man himself, what a supremacy he holds! From what 
depths of depression and anxiety he can raise us up! 
Out of what despair he restores delight in the common 
world! He may not purge the air of pestilence as some 
of the women can; but, like Anna Karénin, he copiously 
diffuses an unbounded wealth of human kindness, and his 
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appearance cheers all hearts like the re-appearance of the 
summer sun. Into those Historic Plays with their 
dreary Kings and tedious Nobles and Churchmen with 
what a radiance of relief he enters! With the same 
joyful welcome we should receive him if only we could now 
see him entering our present Courts or Parliaments or 
Convocations or Society. 

For Falstaff is the very spirit of life and eternal 
youth. Far away in the country—on the Norfolk 
Broads, people say, where there is room to expand—he 
was born, with a white head and something a round belly. 
Except that it was at three o’clock in the affernoon, he 
does not fix the date. He roughly describes himself as 
fifty or, by’r Lady, inclining to threescore, but Silence 
tells us it was fifty-five years since Justice Shallow went 
to Clement’s Inn, and Falstaff shared the midnight revels 
then. In mere years he must be seventy at least. But 
years make no odds to one who always grows younger. 
“ Whoreson caterpillars! bacon-fed knaves! they hate us 
youth,”’ he cries of the travellers whom he robs. “ What 
doth gravity out of his bed at midnight?” he asks when 
the Hostess announces “an old man ”’ :— 


“You that are old,’’ he says to the Chief Justice, 
“consider not the capacity of us that are young: you 
measure the heat of our livers with the bitterness of 
your galls; and we that are in the vaward of our 
vouth, I must confess, are wags too.”’ 


Sometimes the thought of age and death comes 
upon him. it is true. “I am old, I am old,” he sighs 
to Doll Tearsheet ; and if she asks him when he will begin 
to patch up his old body for heaven, he cries, “ Peace, 
good Doll! Do not speak like a death’s-head ; do not bid 
me remember mine end.” In such passing moods, as in 
his appeals to God upon the death-bed, some may find 
relics of that old Lollard or Puritan original from which 
scholars tells us the character was first derived. A good 
many such half-ironic hints there are. He is rather 
fond of quoting Scripture and referring to the innocence 
of a pious past :— 


“O! thou hast damnable iteration, and art indeed 
able to corrupt a saint. Thou hast done much harm 
upon me, Hal:—God forgive thee for it. Before I 
knew thee, Hal, I knew nothing; and now I an, if 
a man should speak truly, little better than one of 
the wicked.”’ 

“Go thy ways, old Jack; die when thou wilt. If 
manhood, good manhood, be not forgot upon the face of 
the earth, then am I shotten herring. There live not 
three good men unhanged in England, and one of them 
is fat, and grows old: God help the while! a bad 
world, I say. I would I were a weaver! I could sing 
psalms or anything.”’ 

“ Well, I'll repent, and that suddenly, while I am 
in some liking; I shall be out of heart shortly, and 
then I shall have no strength to repent. An I have not 
forgotten what the inside of a church is made of, I am 
a pepper-corn, a brewer's horse. The inside of a 
church! Company, villainous company hath been the 
spoil of me.” 


In the same mood he regrets the vanished slimness 
of youth, when he was not an eagle’s talon in the waist, 
and could have crept into any alderman’s thumb-ring. 
But a plague of sighing and grief! it blows up a man 
like a bladder. At times he is melancholy as a gib cat 
or a lugged bear, or the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe. 
He feels depressed as‘a brewer’s horse, which carries the 
beer outside him. But the mood soon passes, and again 
he beams out, a latter spring, an Allhallown summer. 
Again he is the exhilarating man we know—the man 
who says to his impudent page :— 


“ Men of all sorts take a pride to gird at me: the 
brain of this foolish-compounded clay, man, is not 
able to invent anything that tends to laughter, more 
than I invent or is invented on me: I am not only 
witty in myself, but the cause that wit is in other men. 
I do here walk before thee like a sow that hath over- 
whelmed all her litter but one.” 


His comparisons upon Bardolph’s ruddy face are as 
rich as Cyrano’s upon his nose: “ I make as geod use of 
it as many a man doth of a death’s-head, or a memento 
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mort. I never see thy face but I think upon hell-fire, 
and Dives that lived in purple; for there he is in his 
robes, burning, burning—O! thou art a perpetual 
triumph, an everlasting bonfire-light.—I have main- 
tained that salamander of yours with fire any time this 
two and-thirty years: God reward me for it!” To 
continue quotations is almost irresistible, and it is hard to 
decide which to exclude. Of the longer passages, our 
favorite, on the whole, is his description of his levy 
beginning, “If I be not ashamed of my soldiers, I am a 
soused gurnet,” and painting with graphic detail those 
“cankers of a calm world and a long peace.” But then 
there is his resurrection from counterfeited death: 
“ Embowelled ! if thou embowel me to-day, I’ll give you 
leave to powder me, and eat me too to-morrow.’’ Or, 
again, there is his praise of wine, beginning, “ Good faith 
this same young sober-blooded boy doth not love me, nor 
a man cannot make him laugh; but that’s no marvel, 
he drinks no wine.’ Or, as being apt and shorter, let 
us take the discourse on honor :— 


_ “Honor pricks me on. Yea, but how if honor 
prick me off when I come on? how then? Can honor 
set to a leg? No. Or an arm? No. Honor hath no 
skill in surgery then? No. What is honor? <A word. 
What is that word honor? Air. A trim reckoning !— 
Who hath it? He that died o’ Wednesday. Doth he 
feel it? No. Doth he hear it? No. Is it insensible 
then? Yea, to the dead. But will it not live with the 
living? No. Why? Detraction will not suffer it.” 


But, after all, it is hard to beat his meeting with 
Justice Shallow and his Tribunal for the wretched 
country conscripts. ‘‘ And this same half-faced fellow, 
Shadow,—give me this man: he presents no mark to the 
enemy ; the foeman may with as great aim level at the 
edge of a penknife. And for a retreat,—how swiftly 
will this Feeble the woman’s tailor run off!” ‘“ There 
is not a dangerous action can peep out his head,’’ he 


» cried, “ but I am thrust upon it; well, I cannot last for 


ever; but it was always yet the trick of our English 
nation, if they have a good thing to make it too common.” 
We must not fall into the trick of making him too 
common ; but if the hope of immortality is not deceptive 
as an empty glass, Falstaff does last for ever. Even his 
death is immortal, and in Arthur’s bosom he lives 
unchanged. Welcome for his wit, his devices, his deeply 
gurgling laughter, whenever he comes, he is above al! 
welcome for the suffused tang of his common humanity. 
A King might turn traitor to him. A King might kill 
his heart, rendering it fracted and corroborate. Such 
treachery we leave to kings. A metaphysician like 
Coleridge might call him a man of degraded genius. A 
professor like Dowden might condemn his “ attempt to 
coruscate away the realities of life.’” We who are neither 
kings nor metaphysicians nor professors enjoy a finer 
freedom. We stand with ruddy Bardolph, who had 
served him two-and-thirty years. No man is a hero to 
his valet, and yet it was Bardolph said, “ Would I were 
with him, wheresome’er he is, either in heaven or in 
hell.” To us it is sufficient that his spirit remains always 
here on the earth from which he sprung. But if we are 
asked which of the souls created in the deeps of human 
imagination we should choose to meet embodied as a 
living creature, why should we hesitate? Of course, we 
should choose him who had more flesh than another man, 
and therefore more frailty. 





SIXTY YEARS OF SCIENCE. 


Ir must be a bitter reflection to those who have delivered 
themselves over to the hatred of Germany and all things 
German that many of the characteristically British con- 
tributions to science during the last sixty years can be 
traced back to a German. Professor A. W. Hofmann 
was the first to hold a chair in the Royal College of 
Chemistry in Hanover Square, in 1845, and his labora- 
tory was constantly aglow with discovery. He was a 
remarkable man, with a gift of imparting his own 
enthusiasm to others. A student of Liebig, he bore 
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with him from his master something of the fire that 
burns all great men of science without consuming them. A 
sort of Gétterdimmerung hung over his laboratory, the 
‘ twilight ’’ before dawn. Perkin was one of Hofmann’s 
students, and under his stimulus the study of coal-tar 
began to yield up some of those secrets which have had 
so profound an effect upon modern industry. No line 
of research ever had a greater influence upon modern 
industrial development, and it is perhaps equally just 
to say that very few have had so great a bearing upon 
the evolution of the theory of organic chemistry. In 
another of his students Hofmann made his century even 
more indebted io him. Sir William Crookes, who has 
just died at the age of 86, studied under Hofmann and 
then became his assistant. His first work was a piece 
of chemical research which by accident led him to the 
subject upon which the major part of his work was 
threaded. 

Very early Crookes found himself speculating on the 
ultimate constitution of matter. Later on his research 
began to revolve about the constitution of electricity. 


It is not clear how far he regarded these questions as . 


identical; but his work led to that splendid series of 
investigations under Thomson which have tended to 
prove that finally matter can be explained in terms of 
electricity. The original research of Crookes seems a 
far cry from this point; and it was ten years before he 
made his first great discovery. He was searching in the 
residues of his first analysis for an element he knew, 
and he found present an element of which no one knew. 
The spectroscope, by this time, was available for analysis 
and by this means Crookes discovered the element 
thallium. In his research Crookes acted like a fatalist. 
He went along with a spitit of adventure, inspected every 
side-track, and if it looked promising he pursued it. A 
man may spend his life in such side paths, and leave 
to his generation a greater store of knowledge than those 
who keep to the narrow line of their first research. 
Thallium discovered, it was necessary to estimate the 
atomic weight. His final results are still accepted ; 
but the difficulties encountered in arriving at 
them led him far afield. His balances were disturbed 
by currents: he determined to weigh in vacuo. The 
disturbances continued. They were due, he thought, 
to a repulsion “ resulting from radiation.’’ He then 
invented the radiometer which he first thought would 
measure incidental light waves, converting light into 
motion. As the vanes revolved it was imagined that 
they moved under the direct impulsion of light. It 
was not till later that he discovered that the effect 
was thermal. There are problems suggested in this 
experiment which have not yet been pursued to their 
ultimate conclusion. Crookes moved on. He had 
created higher vacua than had ever been secured before. 
He had found himself on the fringes of some strange 
effects of radiation. 

He began to experiment with the discharge of elec- 
tricity through vessels exhausted of air. These tubes— 
‘* Crookes’ tubes ’’ they are still very generally called— 
had already been used by Pliicker and Hittorf many 
years before. Indeed, they and earlier workers had 
observed the general effects of the passage of electricity 
through high vacua. Crookes entered this field in 1870. 
It was already known that the cathode, or negative pole, 
emitted a stream which produced a phosphorescent glow, 
that the stream could be interfered with by placing a 
solid body in its path and thereby producing a shadow, 
and that it could be diverted by means of a magnet. 
Varley had suggested that the stream consisted of elec- 
trified matter; and many students set to work on the 
investigation of the problem. It was Crookes who 
rounded off the theory that there is a material discharge 
from the cathode, that it projected perpendicularly to 
the face of the pole, that it is a direct cause of the 
phosphorescence through the impact on the glass, and 
that it is deflectable because it carries a negative electric 
charge. He went further, and suggested that matter 
exists in a ‘‘ fourth state ’?—‘‘ radiant matter.”?’ He 
saw in this discharge a first grip upon the ‘‘ bricks ”’ 
from which matter is ultimately built, a foothold in that 





neutral territory wherein force and matter seem to become 
identical. Goldstein and a number of German physicists 
were slow to accept the theory of Crookes, and the con- 
troversy which arose is directly and immediately respon- 
sible for the bulk of our knowledge to-day of matter, 
electricity and radioactivity—three things which at one 
point have an identity they are far from manifesting on 
the surface. 

The work of Crookes was stamped with the charac- 
teristics of the older school of physicists. It was descrip- 
tive and highly speculative. But, under the interest 
raised by his speculations, Thomson at Cambridge took 
up the cathode discharge as his special line of research. 
Thomson is typical of the new school whose fundamental 
apparatus is mathematics. After much extremely 
important experimental work it was discovered that the 
charged particles of the cathode stream have about 
1-2000th of the mass of a hydrogen atom but carry the 
same charge as a hydrogen atom in the act of electrolysis. 
This charge is the natural unit of electricity, and is 
called the electron ; and thus from Crookes’s work on the 
cathode discharge has grown the electronic theory of 
electricity. It was also owing to the interest created 
by this work that Rontgen made his great discovery at 
Munich; and the study of the Rontgen or X-Rays led 
to the modern work on radioactivity. Without this 
great volume of earlier work, the research of to-day 
would have lacked the atmosphere in which alone it could 
thrive, and it would have been without much of its 
apparatus. Crookes threw himself with characteristic 
energy and enthusiasm into the work on Rontgen rays 
and radioactivity. His mind was ever fresh and youth- 
ful, and reacted to the spur of curiosity. He invented 
the spinthariscope, a sort of target to show the discharge 
of the alpha rays from a radioactive substance. It 
showed the alpha particles plunging into the zinc 
sulphide screen like pebbles in a pool. 

Crookes was responsible for a considerable amount 
of work upon rare earths. In connection with this work 
he discovered the element victorium whose spectra 
suggests the recruitment of photography for more careful 
spectrum analysis. It was the spectrum of victorium 
with its characteristic lines in the ultra-violet section 
which probably attracted him to the study of that 
sort of light ray, and led him to invent a spectacle 
glass which should obviate its harmful effects on the 
eyesight. The study of the rare earths led him also to 
another of his most characteristic contributions to 
scientific work. He found variations in the spectrum of 
the rare earth element yttrium, and he held that these 
changes were not due to the removal of impurities, but 
to the splitting up of the molecule into its ultimate con- 
stituents, and from this he inferred that there is a further 
reduction possible in the elements which have all been 
evolved from one primordial stuff or ‘‘ protyle.’’ Other 
work of Sir William Crookes was the expression of that 
general interest he took in everything which came under 
his notice. He made artificial diamonds, and even went 
out to Kimberley when over 70 years of age to investigate 
the origin of the diamond. At the Bristol meeting of 
the British Association in 1878 he made a statement 
which created a sensation. He suggested that unless 
methods were discovered for increasing the yield per 
acre the wheat production of the world would not be 
sufficient to support its peoples. « But he added that 
the solution to this problem lay in the laboratory. The 
chemist must discover how to produce nitrogenous 
manures. This is now a process known ali over Europe. 

Sir William Crookes was a spiritualist, though how 
much of the creed he really held is difficult to say. He 
was a great personality with a strange attraction. His 
conclusions were frequently right where his reasons were 
wrong; and his reasons, at times, led him into strange 
places. His influence would probably have been less 
great if he had not been a little inconsequent, a little 
prone to generalize too easily from isolated experiments. 
But as it was, he epitomized in himself much of the 
scientific life of his times; he was of the earlier groping 
period, and he was the transition to the mathematical 
precision of to-day. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE BEECHAM OPERA. 


Tue Beecham Opera is at Drury Lane again, and I am 
delighted to be able to testify from personal experience 
that seats are difficult, sometimes impossible, to procure. 
In fact, this opera now seems as definitely and as success- 
fully established as any of the regular theatre manage- 
ments. It has ceased to be a venture and has become an 
institution. People go to hear it not experimentally 
but as a matter of course. Who, five or six years ago, 
believed in the probability of such success? I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to take credit at least for having 
prophesied its possibility. In all these matters, in 
England, a supply, sufficiently sustained, ends by creating 
a demand. I remember writing once that Beecham, if 
he would only begin at the beginning and would give. 
a regular series of performances, would assuredly end in 
“making his public.” Beecham was wise enough to 
adopt the former and rich enough to practise the latter 
maxim. The result we know. 

Nobody is more tiresome than the man who calls 
to mind his own successful prophecies. You may be sure 
that he has made just as many unsuccessful efforts, since 
conveniently forgotten. My only excuse for mentioning 
this particular instance is to remind people that I have 
been interested in Beecham long before he was Sir 
Thomas, and that from the days of those very, very empty 
but admirable concerts at the Queen’s Hall in which he 
first introduced himself to the London public have always 
tried to criticize him fairly and, I hope, helpfully. In 
those early days no newspaper (when any condescended 
to notice him at all) ever found right anything he did ; in 
these latter days no newspaper ever seems to find any- 
thing he does wrong. 


“Fame servit ineptus 
Qui stupet in titulis et imaginibus.”’ 
It is, therefore, high time that attention be called to the 
defects as well as the merits of the Beecham performances 
—and who should do so more appropriately than a 
sympathiser and a genuine admirer? , 

What we in London owe to the Beecham Opera 
performances during the war is so obvious that, were 
not real gratitude in question, it would be superfluous 
to mention the debt. We all remember how the company 
“carried on’ during those first Zeppelin raids. Indeed, 
at one time the Beecham Opera was the only refuge both 
from air-raids and revues. And really it is difficult to 
say for which relief we were the more grateful. Moreover 
it is, I think, only right to congratulate Sir Thomas on 
his determination to keep Wagner in the repertory. At 
a time when commercial greed had combined with 
ideal Jingoism to establish a boycott of ‘‘ Hun music,”’ 
Beecham was giving performances of “ Tristan.’’ Later, 
he produced ‘‘ Walkiire’’ and ‘‘ Tannhaiiser ’’ as well. 
The public welcomed all three—to the delight of every 
sane musician, “ nationalist’’ or otherwise. If the 
French like to cut off their classical nose to spite their 
musical face, that is their affair. We in England, 
finding no danger to the liberties of Europe in the music 
of Bach, Schubert, or Beethoven, have consistently 
refused to do likewise. Not the least of Sir Thomas’s 
national services was that he helped us to preserve our 
musical sanity, at a time moreover when he was peculiarly 
exposed to the attacks of the malevolent’ or the merely 
foolish. 

But now that the war is over and the full horrors of 
peace are dawning on the most confirmed Pacifist, it is 
time that Sir Thomas should resort to a little self- 
criticism. He needs it. There is one disappointing 
feature about the Beecham performances. They 
do not get better. About three years ago they 
reached the level of the good ‘‘ Stadt-Theater ’’ perfor- 
mance, and I, among others, thought that their gradual 
improvement to the standard of Vienna or Murich was 
only a question of time. We were wrong. They have not 
improved at all. In some cases indeed the later produc- 














tions seem inferior to the earlier. This is especially the 
case for instance, in the Wagnerian operas. ‘‘Tristan”’ 
was always quite excellent, but ‘‘ Tannhaiiser’”’ 
and ‘‘ Walkiire’’ were both disappointing. To 
speak quite frankly, the singing of the Valkyries 
in the last act of ‘‘ Walkiire’’ was, at the 
first performance, a very inadequate affair. Yet 
there must be dozens of girls with excellent 
voices who would be glad of the experience and oppor- 
tunities afforded by such a company. As a matter of 
fact, the company needs new recruits in every branch— 
especially among the ladies. Sylvia Nelis sings coloratura 
well, and Rosina Buckman is generally a most satisfac- 
tory dramatic soprano, but the singing of the female 
réles was the one blot on an otherwise excellent 
performance of ‘ Figaro.’’ Among the men Ranalow 
and Mullings are, I think, very good, but I do not so 
far notice any new names coming into prominence. 
This is a pity. A stock company ought continually to 
be trying fresh talent. 

It may be said, of course, that all these shortcomings 
are due to the war, and that now everything will be 
improved. It may be so, and nobody will be more 
delighted than I if this proves to be the case. But many 
of us felt that even under war conditions more might 
have been done. For instance, the war cannot be held 
responsible for the slovenly performance of the orchestra 
in ‘‘ The Boatswain’s Mate ”’ the other night, nor for the 
fact that Sir Thomas takes “Carmen” so fast that 
certain portions of it are almost unsingable. For my 
part, I feel that what is lacking in nearly all the per- 
formances, in fact in the enterprise generally, is a definite 
esthetic principle such as seems to animate the Russian 
Ballet. I can find no consistency in the various produc- 
tions. Each is more or less satisfactorily “turned out,” 
but rather as a single, isolated effort than part of a 
general, allembracing scheme. One would very much 
like to know, for instance, what theories Sir Thomas 
has about Wagnerian productions. Has he any? Or 
does each one ‘‘ just happen’’? Again, is there any 
common denominator in, let us say, the productions of 
“* Coq d’Or”’ and ‘‘ Aida’’? Why is Mozart’s ‘‘ Magic 
Flute ’’ done in one tradition and ‘‘ Figaro ’’ in another? 
Above all, why, when “‘ Figaro ’’ was such a success, did 
we not have as good a “‘ Seraglio,’? and a revival of 
‘““Don Giovanni’’ on the same lines. 

Naturally I do not mean to suggest that every opera 
can be produced in exactly, or even approximately, the 
same way. But I do think that a policy and a theory are 
necessary to all theatrical and musical productions. 
Granville Barker produced ‘‘Winter’s Tale’ and ‘“‘Major 
Barbara,’’ in two manners utterly distinct. Similarly, 
Reinhardt produced ‘‘ La Belle Héléne,’’ “ Sumurun,”’ 
and ‘‘ Gidipus.’’ But behind all these productions, how- 
ever different, one felt the master-mind, the man who 
had a definite artistic policy. It is precisely this that we 
miss in the Beecham productions. I suppose 
that as regards the purely musical side Sir Thomas him- 
self is able—should he be willing—constantly to super- 
vise. But it seems to me that somebody is wanted to do 
for the back of the stage precisely what Lady Cunard 
does for the front. 


Francis Tove. 





Detters to the Editor. 





CANADIAN CRUCIFIXION. 


Str,—In your issue of April 5th re the Canadian 
Crucifixion, this actually did happen, as I was an eye-witness of 
the atrocity, and your contributor shows absolute ignorance of 
the Front, as in numberless cases it would be impossible to 
ascertain the identity of the victim even as to his unit. If the 
writer of your article had seen the work of the Huns, as I have, 
he would not try to defend such inhuman brutes.—Yours, &c., 

Pte. E. LOADER (2nd Royal West Kents). 

[We have never denied the existence of barbarities. What 
we ask for is the evidence for this particular atrocity. It has 
never been produced. Our correspondent declares he was an 
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eye-witness of the crucified Canadian. Did others also see the 
body? Did he or they report the matter, To whom did 
they report? And where, and when, did he see this 
crucifixion? We should be giad if he would communicate 
with us further. We understand that the war-correspondents, 
on the first report of the ‘‘crucifixion,’’ went at once 
to Canadian divisional headquarters, but there the story 
was discredited; though its value for propaganda, at the 
time, was obvious. The story was never substantiated by the 
Intelligence Branch at General Headquarters.—Ep. THE 
NATION. ] 





THE MINERS AND CONSCRIPTION. 

S1r,—The letter in to-day’s issue, pointing out the incon- 
gruity of a strike as a protest against Conscription, instead of 
electing to Parliament fitting representatives, is convincing. 

To emphasize this, may I point out that in the division on 
the Conserption Bill only one-half of the Labor members voted 
with the minority opposing the Bill. My authority for this 
statement is the “ Manchester Guardian,’’ who in the same 
note went on to say that in the debate on the Slough scandal 
not a single Labor member was present during the discussion 
or uttered a protest. 

Those of us who are inclined to look to the Labor Party 
to save the country from disaster are rather troubled by 
incidents of this nature.—Yours, &c., 

CHARLFS GANE, 

34, Great St. Helens, E.C., 

April 5th, 1919. 





THE CONSCRIPTION OF UNFIT MEN. 

S1r,—There is a scandal in the British Army that no public 
man connected with military affairs has considered of sufficient 
importance to investigate. It may be, of course, that the facts 
are not known, and my object in writing is to state a case for 
those soldiers who have been pronounced medically unfit by 
military doctors, and who are yet being retained as conscripts 
in the Army of Occupation for service overseas. There are 
thousands of unfit mer now serving in France: men categorised 
B2 and B3, who are on the strength of Labor and Area Em- 
ployment Companies, and who are living under active service 
conditions: dragging heavy packs and kits about all over the 
country, and sleeping ou the bare floors of huts in a couple of 
blankets. These men, if in England, would not be eligible for 
service overseas; but, owing to their impaired health, resulting 
from military service overseas, they are retained in France and 
are not eligible for transfer to Home Service. Final discharge 
from the Army is, of course, out of the question—is Utopian! 

The following diseases are marked against the names of men 
in an Area Employment Company now in France. I transcribe 
direct from a Company Office Nominal Roll :—‘‘ Neurasthenia,”’ 
** Shell-shock,”’ ‘‘Rheumatism,”” “Valvular disease of 
Heart,”’ ‘Disorderly action of Heart,’’ “ Debility,” 
“ Myalgia,’’ ‘“ Gassed and Debility,’’ ‘‘ Heart, Chest, Lungs,” 
‘‘Head and Ears,’ ‘“‘ Deformed Feet,” ‘ Double Rupture,” 
Varicose Veins,’ ‘Gastritis,’ ‘Fainting Fits,’’ ‘‘ Old 
infantile Paralysis,’’ &c., &c. 

Is there, or has there ever been, an army in the world that 
has retained as conscripts for-an Army of Occupation such 
unfortunate men as these?—Yours, &c., 


se 


Corporal, B.E.F. 


THE WORKING OF DEMOBILIZATION, 

S1r,—Coming back from Germany to England for one of 
those brief spells of dream-existence known as leave, one cannot 
help being struck > by the disparity between the outlook of 
civilians at home and our soldiers st‘ll abroad. 

Take demobilization, for instance. Parades of ‘‘ Guards”’ 
and other divisions through the streets have given the public 
an impression that all 1914 and 1915 men have already been, or 
will shortly be demob‘lized. This is far from being the case. 
Large numbers of individual men have been “ marked down for 
retention,” very much against their will, after joining-up 
voluntarily four years ago. Whole units, such as the Field 
Ambulances, R.A.M.C., have been tcld that “‘they are not 
eligible for demobilization.” Just think what this means to 
the men concerned! Having been volunteers, they now become 
conscripts—indefinitely—in flat contradiction to Government 
promises. The excuse is that these men are indispensable; but 
the fact is that they engaged on a hundred and one useless jobs, 
as anyone knows who has an opportunity of talking to them. 

Yet people at home do not seem to understand or to sympa- 
thize; any old tale serves to keep them quiet. ‘‘ What a fine 
experience for the lads,” they say. Hearing of the 10s. 6d. a 
week bonus, they imagine that the men are satisfied. They 
never think of the hateful, unnatural life, with its inevitable, 
persistent temptation. What the weary soldiers want is not 
irore money, but liberty, and a chance for common-eense to 
rule ‘their hives once more; moreover, a future which is reason- 
ably definite, and which does not include the possibility of being 
sent to Russia or Hgypt at a moment’s notice, to fight against 
‘* Bolshevism,’’ whatever that may be. If Bolshevism is just 
“rebellion’’ as our officers tell us, it is obvious that men don’t 
rebel for fun, but because of some grievance. 

We are told we must have a reliable Army of Oczupation, 
to keep the Germans in order. Before that is possible we must 
stop treating our men like children, and give justice where 
justice is due. Also, a little more sincerity in the daily papers 
would go a long way. At present, the soldier distrusts the 
press, especially that portion of it which holds up the German 











civilians to mere scorn. He is in daily contact with these same 
““Huns,”’ and finds them im all respects just average human 
beings like himself, who have shown ro trace of resentment, but, 
on the contrary, have treated us with every kindmess since our 
arrival. The possibility of further resistance from them is 
absurd. Some of them do occasionally say that if it had been 
Germany versus England alone, they would have won, and 
every British soldier knows it is true. Their chief sin has 
been a too narrow and exclusive patriotism—same as ours! 
—Yours, &c., 


R.A.M.C 


THE CRISIS IN FINANCE. 

S1r,—The important suggestion put forward by Sir George 
Paish and Mr. J. A. Hobson merits very careful consideration. 
In the meantime they can heip us by elucidating sume of the 
points in it which are not quite clear? In particular, will they 
tell us whether they contemplate the world-loan beinig sub- 
scribed for: (1) direct by individuals, or (2) by the various 
governments who, in turn, float internal loans to raise the 
money ? 

In either case it seems to me there is some confusion in the 
last paragraph but one om page 8 of their communication. For 
if individuals take up the world loan then they wil! be the 
holders of the world bonds, and it will not be possible to hand 
over to America “2,000 millions of bonds in repayment of the 

-debts due to her by the Entente nations.’”” What America will 
get will be credits, part of which will be provided by the Ameri- 
can subscribers to the world loan. If, on the other hand, 
governments are the subscribers and decide to settle inter- 
national accounts by transferring the world-bonds they receive 
to their creditor governments, it is a stretch of words to say 
that America will be repaid; she will merely be given a world- 
bond in substitution for a national bond. Further, in this case, 
the expressions ‘‘sum’”’ and ‘‘ amount ’’ used later in the same 
paragraph are misnomers, and are confusing. 

If the authors will describe in greater Tetait how under this 
scheme John Smith of London, and his counterparts in France, 
Italy, America, and elsewhere will be called on to subscribe 
to the loan, and trace exactly what will happen to the moneys 
they subseribe, they will be cénferring a further benefit on your 
readers.—Yours, &c., 

F. W. PETHICK LAWRENCE. 

11, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2, 


ST. SOPHIA. 

Str,—Mr. C. E. Douglas finds fault with my article of 
March 29th in four main respects : 

(1) He says Constantinople is not a Mahommedan but a 
Christian town. To begin with, I did not say it was a Mahom- 
medan town, but that the name of the city calls up a vision of 
a hilly peninsula on which shine the big domes and lofty white 
minarets of a great Mahommedan town; meaning that the out- 
ward appearance 1s Mahommedan. However, I will accept his 
mistake, and, borrowing his style, will now say thai ‘no one iv 
his senses’’ has ever spoken of Constantinople as a Christian 
town from the year 453 up to the date of Mr. Douglas's letter. 

(2) Mr. Douglas says that ‘‘no one in his senses goes to 
Gibbon’s ignorance for information or opinions.’’ Yet Professor 
Bury has spent a jarge part of a laborious life upon his splendic 
edition of Gibbon, so that I suppose he thought the ‘‘ Decline 
and Fail’ sti!l worth something; and perhaps Mr. Douglas 
would not deny that Professer Bury is in his senses. In fact, 
he refers to him as an authority. 

(3) Mr. Douglas says: ‘‘ St. Sophia does not face E., but 
S. of S.E.”’ [I wrote that the Moslems had turned the carpets, 
&e., all askew, so that “they might face to Mecca instead of 
to the East,’’ and that “ the set of the building had been thrust 
all askew so as to point South rather than East.” Mr. Douglas 
may take what advantage he can out of that difference. 

(4) But it is quite another matter when Mr. Douglas goes on 
to charge me with inaccuracy because ‘‘ Chrysostom was eighty 
years after Constantine—not two generations.’”” Who would 
believe from this careless or del*berate perversion that what I 
wrote was ‘‘ Destroyed by fire only two or three generations 
later,’’ i.e., after Constantine’s time, ‘‘ during the riots which 
followed St. Chrysostom’s endeavor,’ &c.? But let us take the 
dates. Constantine died in 337; Chrysostom was prebably born 
in 347, or few years later. Constantine dedicated his city and 
church about 330. The riots in which St. Sophia was burnt 
took place in 403. Is not that interval of time expressed with 
sufficient accuracy by my words, ‘‘two or three generations 
later?” 

Mr. Douglas is further mistaken, as you point out in your 
note, in supposing that I am connected with that Church for 
which (if I may borrow again from hrs characteristic style) he 
inso:ently uses the words ‘‘ the Great Whore.”—Yours, &c. 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 

[We await Mr. Doug!as’s apology.—Ep. THE NATION.] 


THE ARRIVAL OF BOLSHEVISM. 

Srr,—Is it not time that we ceased to talk about Bolshevism 
vaguely as a “‘menace”’ to be “fought’’? A menace of what? 
I suppose, in most people’s minds, of tine forcible establishment 
of certain principles; but is it the force or the principles that 
they really detest? Surely not, in the majority of cases, the 
force; for we have turned Europe into a hell for five years, on 
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the assumption that one set of ideals can be established by 
force, and only Pacifists can logically complain of the use of 
similar violence to establish another set. Those who want to 
fight Bolshevism must therefore be opposed rather to ite prin- 
ciples than to its methods. But what are its principles? As far 
as one can judge, they are those of a new order of society in 
which no ong shali starve and no able-bodied person shall be 
idle, in which there shall be no private ownership of industries 
or of the natural resources of a country, and in which foreign 
relations shall come to be regarded, as Bela Kun suggested 
that he regarded them when he said to a ‘‘ Daily News”’ corre- 
spondent: ‘‘ We take our stand upon the platform of universal 
brotherhood and do not attach great importance to frontier 
questions.”’ . 

It is easy to understand that the diplomatists of the Hotel 
Majestic do not like, even if they comprehend, such principles. 
And all this communism would no doubt make things very 
unpleasant, temporarily, for the rich. But then, so did the 
teachings of Christ; and that, of course, is why they crucified 
Him, though they had to invent other reasons in order to get 
the people on their side. 

Beheving, as I do, that the practical application of the 
teachings of Christ offers the only hope for our civilization in 
the future, may I appeal through your valuable colimne for a 
fair examination of the new doctrines, whether we call them 
Bolshevism or Spartacism, or any other “ ism,’’ as apart from 
the means used to propagate them? We know that these doc- 
trines are rushing like a prairie fire through Europe. How 
should they do otherwise, since evéry child or every unlearned 
person who has heard the Gospel read can understand them 
without knowing one political creed from another? They will 
probably reach us later than anybody else, because we are 
generally more averse to change and less exposed to famine 
than the people of other countries. But they will get here all 
the same. How are we going to meet Bolshevism when it comes? 
If the possessing classes are going to fight it with their usual 
weapons of Press calumny and misrepresentation, censorship 
of news and opinion, Star Chamber prosecutions and prison 
torture, and if, on the other side, the proletariat are going to 
advocate it, however excusably in view of long-endured injustice, 
with bitterness and hatred, and by exchanging the domination 
of one class for the domination of another, them we shall have 
bombs and machine-guns and assassination, and the final defeat 
of the most magnificent ideal of life ever conceived. For no 
ideal thus established can survive even the period of its estab- 
lishment, as we can see by looking to Paris to-day. 

There is a way out. It is by goodwill. Are we as a people 
great enough to point that way to the rest of the world? The 
rich have incomparably more to lose than the poor. The poor 
have immeasurably more to forgive. If they are both ready 
and willing to make the mutual sacrifice entailed when Bol- 
shevism comes to Great Britain, as it is bound to come (in a 
sense, of course, it is here already), then we may be able to 
convert, what would otherwise be a Reign of Terror, into a new 
era of mankind. But I do not think we shall possess the good- 
will that alone can save us when the time comes, if, in the 
meanwhile, even THE NATION, so just in its judgments, and so 
full of humane perception, can speak of the communisation of 
Hungary as a possible “‘ first act of a European tragedy.’’ Can 
we not make it the first act of the world’s salvation?— 
Yours, &c., 

EVELYN SHARP. 

16, John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 1. 


BEHIND THE BATTLE LINE. 

S1r,—With reference to the Russian chapters of Miss Doty’s 
book, may I point out (what should have been understood by 
readers of Miss Doty’s previous articles in THE NATION, 
“Among the Bolsheviki’’), that Miss Doty does not know 
Russian? She herself has told me co. Therefore her account 
of things heard in the streets of Pctrograd and Moscow, and of 
Revolutionary Tribunals, &c., loses some of its value. I think 
it fair'that readers should know this. Everyone knows the 
difference between things heard and things interpreted. 

In a charitable mood I put down to Miss Doty’s ignorance 
of Russian the fact that I had already read, in various school 
grammars, wh2-e it was quoted for translation exercises, at 
least one of her ‘“‘ street episodes.’’—Yours, &c., 


Ivy LItvINorFr. 
March 25th, 1919. 


DRAWINGS BY AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 

Srr,—May I aoe on the space of your paper to th» 
extent of inquiring whether any of your readers can give me 
any information about published or unpublished drawings by 
the late Aubrey Beardsley? 

I am shortly going to publish a new and revised biiography 
of the works of this artist, and I should be very glad to hear 
from any owners of his drawings, or collectors of his books, 
especially in regard to any items not already mentioned, or any 
drawings which have lately changed hands.—Yours, &c., 

GEORGE S. DERRY. 

34, Oakley Crescent, Chelsea, S.W. April 3rd, 1919. 


MR. TCHAYKOVSKY ON RUSSIA. : 
S1r,—Some of us who are deeply anxious over Russian 
affairs, and who believe Russia ought to be left to work out her 





own salvation in her own way, heard with great interest the 
veteran Russian reformer, Nicolas Tchaykovsky expound his 
views of the situation at Mr. Fisher Unwin’s last Sunday after- 
noon. While one felt great respect for the white-haired man 
who, as he said, had spent his life-time in fighting for 
Russian freedom, it was impossible not to also feel, listening to 
his impassioned speech, is not this again a case of the reformer 
who has strongly seen his own points, and says: ‘‘ Thus far 
shalt thou come and no further’’? May not that other grand 
veteran, John Dillon, be saying the same thing in Ireland to- 
day, watching the Sinn Fein flood surge on? It is hard for grey- 
haired men to get a new view of the future, especially after 
the three-score years and ten are passed. 

We were told nothing of the work the Bolsheviks are doing, 
feeding and caring for the innumerable orphans the war has 
left, and who the new war is still makimg—how they are giving 
the school children two hot meals daily, determined that who- 
ever suffers those who have to carry on the race shall not go 
hungry away. After them, alas! the soldiers have to be fed. We 
heard nothing of the way they are spreading literature, 
getting out editions cf Russian classics and those of other 
nations, at 2d. and 6d. each, and sending them about in 
‘literature trains’ painted many colours, so that they may be 
recognized, and which move slowly from country station to 
station, and the peasants flock to them eager for information 
Nor were we told of the plans for paving the villages and sending 
electric light into them (as is being done in Hungary), so that 
the people may have what the nobles have long enjoyed in 
their homes and houses. No wonder the people worship Lenin 
as a deliverer (Did not he end the war?). No wonder high hopes 
have spread westward and will spread further, in spite of the 
mops of the privileged classes, which strive to keep.bazk a rising 
acean. 


ELISABETH CoBp. 
Wealdstone House. April 8th, 1919. 





Poetrp. 


EPITAPHS BY CALLIMACHUS. 
271. 

Wovutp that swift ships had been unknown, for then we 
should not mourn Sopolis, son of Dicklides. His body 
is now the burden of the sea. Not it, but a name, an 
empty grave, are all we pass. 


272. 

Lycus of Naxos died not on land, but saw his ship and his 
life perish together in the sea, as he sailed, a trader, 
from Aigina. Now his body is in the ocean, and I, his 
tomb, have merely a name and declare this word all- 
truth : 


“Sailor, tempt not the sea at the Setting of the Kids.” 


451. 
Saon, son of Dikon of Akanthus, lies here in holy sleep. 
Say not that the good die. 


453. 
Philippus, father of the twelve-year-old boy, laid here 
Nikoteles, his great hope. 


459. 
The Samian girls long often for Krethis of the many tales, 
well-skilled in merriment, the sweetest of companions, 


ever eager of speech ; but here she sleeps the unawaking 
slumber that is the end of all. 


471. 

Crying, “Farewell, O Sun,’’ Kleombrotus the Ambracian 
sprang from a high wall to Hades, not having seen any 
evil deserving of death, but having read that one writing 
by Plato, on the soul. 


518. 

A Nymph carried away the goatherd, Astakides the Cretan, 
from the hills. Now Astakides is holy. Under the oaks 
of Dicte we shepherds will sing no longer of Daphnis, 
but ever of Astakides. 


Translated by Wrnrrrep BRYHER. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Tue “ Nation”? Orrice, THursvay Nicut. 
Tur following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

‘‘ Jungle Peace.’’ By William Beebe. (Witherby. 8s.) 

“The Years Between.” Poems. By Rudyard Kipling. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

“Self and Neighbor.” An Ethical Study. By Edward W. 
Hirst. (Macmillan, 1s.) 

“The League of Nations.” By Viscount Grey, the Rt. Rev. 
E. S. Talbot, Sir Julian Corbett, Sir Sydney Olivier, 
Sir Frederick Pollock, the Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, 
Professor Gilbert Murray, Professor A. I’. Pollard, and 
Hartley Withers; with an Introduction by Viscount Bryce. 
(Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d.) 


* *% * 


Encuisn literary genius has a singular bent for satire. 
Right through the ages 1t runs, from Chaucer and Langland 
to Samuel Butler and Richard Garnett. Yet in this genera- 
tion we have few satirists worthy the name. Mr. Hardy 
and even Mr. Belloc belong to an older generation, and Mr. 
Shaw is not a satirist, but a pamphleteer in the great 
tradition of them. John Synge was indeed a great satirist, 
and would still be a youngish man if he were alive now. 
He was that rarest kind of artist who combined the most 
sardonic appreciation of ironies and contrasts with a glorious 
prosperity in poetic discovery and passion. 


* * *% 


But, on the whole, satire is ceasing to be the weapon 
of the writer who is not convinced of the blessings of modern 
“progress.” Obviously the genuine satirist is an idealist, 
to be moved only indirectly by personal affronts, failure, or 
injustice. Pope, indeed, would hardly have been a satirist 
at all had he not been weakly, vindictive, and ambitious. 
Topham Beauclere once asked Dr. Johnson why Pope had 
written the couplet :— 

‘* Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well.” 

Said the Doctor: “Sir, he hoped it would vex somebody.”’ 
Pope was not possessed of the universal vision. For the 
great satirist’s concept of beauty needs to be very fine and 
true for him to realize so acutely what distorts it. But his 
energies cannot be measured by the social and political 
corruptions under whose shadow he lives. Our period over- 
flows with material for him. But it parodies and caricatures 
itself so outrageously that nothing is left for the satirist 
to do. This self-parody is so flat and gross that the true 
satirist, alert to artistic as well as to moral criteria of 
excellence, disdains to be a copyist. Modern society, again, 
offers so many vulnerable targets to his archery that decent 
workmanship is handicapped. The more copious the material, 
the greater demand upon the all-containing form and style of 
the satirist. Samuel Butler might have done something with 
it, for besides a quite inimitable style, these was something 
at once monumental and elvish about him, reminding one 
sometimes of Dr. Johnson as Dr. Garnett sometimes reminds 
one (in that way of masking his batteries with innocent- 
seeming urbanity) of Anatole France. 


* * * 


A rurtuer difficulty is our absorption in the present, 
of which satire, which sees men not infinite in capacity and 
in action like gods, but pitiable, shrunk, and agitated under 
the quiet and ironic are of the heavens, breaks the spell. 
Our younger satirists appear to have accepted this limitation 
and made a virtue of it. They know life in the present and 
transfer the hotchpotch (parsley and all) on to their 
own plates. No art can so prosper, much less s&atire 
in which the thing satirized exceeds in sharpness of outline 
and incisive strength, its tamer original. It is put in the 
oven and dished up. An art not only detached but massive 





is demanded of our modern world—something perhaps of 
the Juvenalian force, the cumulative terror, the finely 
judged weight of “London” and “The Vanity of Human 
Wishes.” For satire is a part of art and of tradition and 
though in every age it has its peculiar problems, points of 
vantage, and specialities, yet the satiric motive, the satiric 
process, and its satiric conclusion are in all ages virtually 
the same. Topical as the subjects of satire often are and 
relating to ephemeral events, it works from the particular 
to the universal and is realistic to its undoing, especially if 
it reflects that queer co-partnership between system and dis- 
order in social and political life so characteristic of to-day. 
The properties of the satirist, for instance, are frequently 
fabular (Lucian, Voltaire, Anderson, Butler, Garnett, 
France, and others), which is an exterior device for creating 
the illusion of remoteness. Indeed, a single ironic sentence 
in a narrative will arouse the sensation of being hurried 
away from the issues of the moment. The nature and dis- 
position of satire must always be something other than the 
chaotic substances from which it draws its subject-matter 
and its moral. It is very different from parody, whose office 
is always to stick close to its model. 


* * * 


THESE and other qualities underline the artistry of 
satire, as distinguished from its moral passion, without 
which, of course, it is no more than a deflated balloon. To 
exhibit things not as they are, but as they should not be 
(and so as they should be) is the aim of the satirist. I will 
go further, and say, paradoxical as it may sound, that the 
love of men and the love of God are at the bottom of the 
truest satire. Consider Don Quixote. Is he the scapegoat 
of Cervantes, as the narrative direct? No; he is his hero, 
his archangel a little damaged. Don Quixote designs too 
literally his plans for building a Jerusalem in the pleasant 
land of Spain; but it is the world which, buffeting him and 
so the splendors of which he is the warden, must bare its 
breast to the spear of the satirist. He is ridiculous, not 
because his search for truth was too impetuous, but because 
the world, confusing the search with the impetuosity, so 
thinks him. There is, of course, a double edge to Cervantes’ 
masterpiece, but the edge that is not blunted by time is the 
forlorn idealism of Don Quixote. That meaning is what 
makes his recantation so terrible a comment upon life. For 
Don Quixote, if he did not wait upon opportunity, waited 
upon God. 


* * * 


Nor is this pearl-bed of human sympathy, which is at 
the bottom of satire, quite the same thing as idealism. It 
is human sympathy released into a large human tolerance. 
Some of the satirists are richer in it than others; some 
bring the treasure nearer to the surface. What is behind 
the wisdom of Rabelais and the wit of Montaigne but the 
golden fire of “live and let live”? Montaigne is no cynic. 
In life, just as the honest man is so often taken for a fool, 
so a tolerant man passes for a cynic. Montaigne was 
tolerant of follies and frailties, for one reason because they 
gave a sauce and fillip to his kindly inquisitive inspection. 
He is indeed almost the only satirist who is personal and not 
a moralist. But he truly fits into the nihil a me adage. 
Swift, indeed, lost his sympathy for man, and I am not sure 
that his satiric genius did not tear him in pieces in the end 
on that account. Fielding had that bounteous tolerance 
which blesses him that gives and him that takes: Browning, 
Shakespeare, Chaucer, Dickens, Lamb—they all had it. 
Mr. Symons says of Lamb that his irony—an irony dressing 
all the delicious things of life ; “sun, the greenness of fields, 
society, the cheerful glass, jests, and innocent vanities,” 
with a sharp sauce—saves his almost divine goodness from 
insipidity. Meredith, I think not—in spite of the fact that 
“The Egoist” is a classic and perhaps the one work of 
imagination in its century which has really affected people’s 
way of thinking. But the egoist is as much Meredith as 
Sir Willoughby Patterne. Jane Austen, a born satirist, can, 
I admit, be very feline, but she had more than a pinch of 
it. Nearly all the satirists possess that gift of God in their 
several degrees, not in spite of their satire, but because of it. 


H. J. M. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PELMAN INSTITUTE. 


My dear ‘‘ PELMAN,”’ 


I venture upon a letter, the last of a correspondence si intime. Perhaps Lord Chesterfield’s son felt 


as [ do, when the famous epistles ceased and he crossed swords with the world—armed with paternal 
wisdom. 


You ask me—who have bared my naked soul to you—what have been your most helpful features? I 


’ ° , . . . . . 
don’t hesitate:—Your cheery optimism: the danger-signal you hoist at the word ‘‘ Drift.’’ May I bore 
you to tears with a little human document ? 


The downs and ups of the Boer War made subsequent peace-time parades and military routine seem 
futile. I changed the saddle for a secretaryship. For seven strenuous years I worked and pushed and 
wedged. I ate, drank, slept, lived for that big business. I became a Director. I became Managing 
Director. For five years I declared dividends. My Rolls-Royce took me to office and factory. Two 
days a week I hunted or played golf. All was for the best in that best of worlds where money was to 


be spent, not hoarded. But—it was drifting. | saw no ‘‘ writing on the wall.’’? Why row hard when the 
race had been won ? 


One August morning in 1914 ‘‘ Boot and Saddle’? sounded. [I gave up everything and was soon 


across the Channel. Mid-1915 saw me back in England in hospital for six months. From then on— 
Tlome Service! 


Do you know what ‘‘ H.S.’’ means to keen soldiers? It means breaking their spirits. Depression, 
insomnia, and all the salt of life damped. In good time self-worry and pessimism opened the door to 
the old trouble and the hospital ward. ‘‘ Drift’? again. 


Then you came, my friend, when there seemed little hope and less desire to begin life afresh at 50. 
Lesson 1, I bucked up, for there was a bright little message in grey. Lesson 2, self-analysis and the 
meaning of ‘‘ Drift.’’ Lesson 3, I was an optimist. The clock began going backwards. 1 wrote 
cheery letters to old business friends I had neglected. I was no longer, it would seem, a dull dog. People 


called and discussed future possibilities. So the Course ran through. 


Behold me full of courage, sincerity, enthusiasm, and with a definite purpose. Others perceive it. I 
know that by their faces. You have demonstrated rare qualities and pointed out the way to add a 
pretty conceit to personality. I thank you. As to “ Drift’’—the very word has been hounded forth, 
as R.L.S. would say, with all the circumstance of .contumely. It is ‘‘ napoo,’’ as my batman has it. 


Unlike the Spaniard who asks himself—‘‘ Shall I be as brave to-morrow as I am to-day ?’”’ I say :— 


‘‘My friend Pelman says—‘ You can be.’ I SHALL BE.” 


Good-bye and Good Luck. 
Believe me, yours devotedly, but never drifting, 


** Student D11279.”’ 


The above is typical of many letters received from Pelmanists. Until you have investigated 
Pelmanism—until you come to a realisation of what it means to you personally-- you can pos¢ess 
no conception of the advantages and pleasures you are missing by neglecting to take it up. 


’ 


Full particulars of the Pelman Course are given in ‘‘ Mind and Memory,” which also contains a complete 
descriptive Synopsis of the 12 lessons. A copy of'this interesting booklet, together with a full reprint of 
‘‘ Truth’s’? famous Report on the work of the Pelman Institute, and particulars showing how you can secure 
the complete Course at a reduced fee, may be obtained gratis and post free by any reader of THE NATION who 
applies to the Pelman Institute, 97, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 


Overseas Addresses: 46-48, Market Street, Melbourne; 15, Toronto Street, Toronto; Club Arcade, 
Durban. 
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Reviews. 


A CHILD OF HIS AGE. : 

‘fhe Journal of a Disappointed Man.” By W. N. P. Bar. 

BELLION. With an Introduction by H. G. WELLS. (Chatto 

& Windus. 6s.) 
“Tue Journal of a Disappointed Man” is by far the most 
remarkable of the series of self-revelations by young literary 
men who have been destroyed by the war. “W. N. P. 
Barbellion ” was not physically slain, like Frederic Keeling 
and Graeme West. Still, it is difficult to imagine him 
living through it. Even if his physical inheritance had been 
a trifle less frail than it was, a plant so spiritually delicate 
could not have survived so fierce a tempest in so bleak a 
climate. For he was at once more sensitive, more lovable, and 
more of an artist than either of these men. And his actual 
achievement, his intellectual growth and fruitage, were far 
more substantial. Mr. Wells speaks, in his preface, of 
“ Barbellion’s’’ scientific work as “full and exact,” 
exhibiting, in its form, “the grace, the power of handling, 


the breadth of reference, which have always distinguished . 


the best English biological work.”” This is praise meet for 
a Huxley or a Tyndall, and the rich and poetic qualities of 
“ Barbellion’s” writing, when it touches the first object of 
his devotion, suggest that it is in no way excessive. But 
these journals will not be read for their science. They will 


be devoured by thousands to whom their complete 
disillusionment, their scepticism, their abandoned 
sensuousness, their self-analysis and_ self-scorn, will 


seem like pages of their own life-history. But not for this 
cause alone, “ Barbellion” comes just short of a great 
man. He died young, and still a student, and he was a 
little too ondoyant et divers, too frail in body, and too tremu- 
lously poised of soul, for greatness. He cannot rise with de 
Musset to the grand expression of despair, nor attain with 
Rousseau to perfect candor in the exhibition of a human 
And his interests are restricted. Religion, politics, 
government trouble him not at all. But, like all 
artists, he is something of a reconciler. The 
story of his love-craving and its final satisfaction, of his 
pride and resignation, of his victory and defeat, is of epical 
quality. We know that his journals were bowdlerised by him- 
self, and we can gather that his editor, whoever he may have 
been, also applied a pruning hand. All, therefore, is not 
told; may-be the diary of the sick room, which was half his 
world, should have some empty leaves. Yet as the dawn 
steals through the curtains of a sick man’s window, so 
“ Barbellion’s’’ life moves towards a light which a later 
generation may see in its fullness. He has nothing much to 
say. He lived short, suffered much, tormented himself 
(perhaps others), had no fads, worked intensely for little 
reward or fame or even hope, and his esthetic pleasures, 
such as his passion for music, were little more than rainbow- 
lights between one brain-storm and another. It is his 
intensity of soul which is the living thing about him. A 
little more time, and he becomes a great scientist; a little 
more fine feeling, and he grows into a saint. Ten years more 
of seeing, reading, and thinking, and he might have reached 
to almost any kind of literary power. The flower that 
withered on the stalk was no hedgerow weed, but a precious 
growth of ages of culture, sure to bud again. 

These journals begin at the age of 13; they finish at 28, 
when “ Barbellion’’ died; the intervening years carried 
their writer from the coast and creeks of North Devon to the 
streets and lodgings of West London. All that happened to 
him was a little journalism, a little fame as a naturalist, 
a small appointment in the Natural History Museum, and a 
brief happy marriage, tragically ended. If one says that he 
over-worked himself, was a bundle of nerves, drank little, 
was “amorous ’’ but loved only one girl, was too critical to 
have many friends, and drank joy and pain in such 
quickly-following draughts that their mingled taste 
made his brain reel, that is about all that his diaries 
seem to tell about him. But in between the lines of these 
essentially shy pages—for who perfectly reveals himself ?— 
one divines also the true heroism of the adventure. Many 
young men have suffered as “ Barbellion” suffered, the stint 
of half-privation, and the terrible reaction of it, and of the 


soul. 





London gloom and solitude, on physical frailty and a self- 
pitying, self-examining soul. The rare quality of these 
journals in their simultaneous expression of the resisting 
sense of joyousness, fed from the double springs of nature 
and of art. In the country, at least, ‘“ Barbellion,’’ half- 
invalid as he was, could be almost perfectly happy. At the 
sea-side he feels “ the soul of the poppy flaming ”’ in his heart. 
“Tam the poppy,” he cries. Or, looking at the “ magnificent 
torso” of a great beech, he tries (like Maurice de Guérin) to 
project himself into its “lithe life-like form,’ to feel 
its electric sap vitalising his frame, to possess its “ splendid 
erectness.’’ Sound and motion intoxicate him. Looking 
up from a rock pool where he has been “ watching gobies,”’ 
he sees a man dive from a boat, children running across 
the sands, a horseman gallop his mare into the breakers. 
The sea thundered, the mare whinnied, the children 
shouted to each other, and “I turned my head down again 
to the rock pool with a great, thumping heart of happiness.” 
He is self-intoxicated, too. “If I live, I shall play a fine 
game,” he cries. ‘“ My bath is a daily baptism. How I love 
myself as I rub myself down—the cool, pink skin. I could 
eat it.” He visualizes everything—a trivial love-episode 
with his inamorata ; or his eyes and hair first as the looking- 
glass shows them, and then as they impress others ; orhisown 
death, and what his friends say of it. He is spectator as well 
as dramatist. He cannot away with the critical self 
which annotates and depreciates the enjoyments of the 
emotional self, and yet is not quite the real self—the very 
Barbellion—either. His comment on a youthful court- 
ship is that, after all, he had been “at least twenty 
degrees below real love heat.” And much later he writes : 
“Even in the thrill of a devotional kiss I have overheard 
myself saying, ‘ Hot stuff, this witch.’” He analyzes himself 
down into three “ Barbellions ” :— 
**(1) The respectable youth. 
(2) The foul-mouthed commentator and critic. 
(3) The real but unknown I.” 

And he dissects others as pitilessly as himself, “even those 
I love,” and though his discoveries sting him to the quick. 
Thus he stands poised between diffidence and expressive- 
ness. He is “as greedy as an octopus” to take the whole 
world into himself, and “as sensitive as an octopus’’ to 
retreat into the shy depths of personality. Yet at the root 
of him he is nobly absorbed in life, devoted, above all, to 
the minute observation of nature, which is his master- 
pursuit and undying love. Sick and stricken to death, he 
can still go on “ counting the joints on insects’ legs.” But in 
youth this quest of the naturalist is his very heaven, “In my 
childhood mty enthusiasm lay like a watch-spring curled up 
and hidden inside me, until that thrush’s nest and eggs seized 
hold of it by the end, and pulled it out by degrees on a long 
silver ribbon.” 

Imagine the reaction on such a temperament of the dis- 
covery that all his nervous symptoms—the fluttering heart, 
the dyspepsia, the giddiness, the low spirits, the numbness 
of limb—were the prelude to creeping paralysis. Now 
indeed his glass shows him not only a skeleton (‘“‘ Barbellion ”’ 
was thin and over six feet in height), but a visibly dying 
man. The suffering and its physiological cause are instantly 
photographed on his sensitive intelligence. He feels 
“millions of bacteria” gnawing into his spinal cord. “If 
you put your ear to my back the sound of the gnawing, I 
dare say, could be heard.’’ He had learned his fate almost 
by an accident. He had been happily married to,a girl 
whose adorable character he describes in the language of 
ardent affection. Opening his doctor’s confidential letter to 
the Army doctor who has released him from service (1916) 
he reads that eighteen months earlier he had been marked 
down for early death. His wife knew, and married him 
knowing. All that remains is to sit still and “defy the 
skulking footpad.” It is a fearful fight, not less so that the 
enemy seems now and again to loosen his hold, and the 
passion to live and enjoy the world recaptures him as time slips 
incessantly from his grasp. As his hand fails him and then 
recovers a little, “I rediscovered,” he says, “the pleasures 
of penmanship, and kept on writing with my tongue out. 
And I rediscovered the child’s satisfaction in coaxing a 
button to slip into its hole.” Agnostic as he is, he even 
begins to hope a little, especially for a final “ emancipation 
of the spirit,’ for the “ obliteration of this puny self, the 
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Beaux, Bucks & Dandies. 
") By 
1 H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 
d W AS there anything admirable in the styles of the age which has reduced the 
44 world to chaos? 
r By sheer persistence in self-eulogy the Victorians succeeded in imposing the 
belief upon a patient world that the Great Exhibition was the apotheosis of culture, 
Ss and the Royal Academy the apotheosis of all art, and that style and taste being 
, Victorian inventions, the Albert hat and the bustle were the last word in the 
‘ world of dress. 
n And in the face of all historical teaching the monstrous doctrine was inculcated 
that ugliness is masculine, and that fastidiousness, particularly in dress, is a sign 
n of effeminacy, of decadence. 
” The world has abandoned most of the Albertian doctrine and is reforming most 
things; yet the moment reform in man’s dress is mentioned, the cry goes up that 
e *“dandyism ” is effeminate. ° 
e A quaint battle-cry of a barbarous age! 
- * * * 
d I would commend these critics to study history. I would ask them to learn 
that Byron was neither effeminate or a fool. D’Orsay had character and wit, the 
2 
; maligned Brummell was a man of parts, Disraeli was a notorious dandy. Dumas 
J the elder and Gautier were lovers of colour and gorgeous attire, whilst in the 
eighteenth century Hume, Garrick and Walpole were classed amongst the best 
n dressed men of their age. 
ql The beaux, the bucks, the dandies of history, from the Restoration to the com- 
mencement of the Victorian era, were men to whom the colour and set of a coat, 
if the fold of a cravat, had a meaning, and men who deliberately prided themselves 
e upon their knowledge of dress. 
And these men were also as punctilious in the fields of public and private 
y honour—the battle and the duel. 
t There was nothing peculiarly effeminate in them. 
x a ne * * * 
y We have vulgarised the clothes tradition. 
i The reign of the dandies was the reign of men with brains, with ideas; outré, 
. extravagant at times, but with keen artistic sensibilities, men of brilliance whose 
d mearre very fastidiousness was a duty they owed to their own seli-respect. 
‘ r And now a new race of men has arisen who repudiate the interregnum of 
lf ugliness—I predict that we are on the eve of a revolution in men’s dress 
Be Sn , a a ” * * cd * oe 
e anterrupte GAS It will take time for the new colour blended materials to be manufactured, 
= meanwhile the House of Pope & Bradley is supplying the best materials at present 
procurable. The prices are not profiteering and are within reach of men with 
incomes of less than £10,000 a year. Lounge Suits from £9 9s.; Dinner Suits from 
£12 12s.; Overcoats from £10 10s. 
= TWO ESTABLISHMENTS ONLY 
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little skulking, sharp-witted ferret.”’ In another mood, it 
runs with his ironic humor to discuss his wife’s future 
after his death. She has promised him to marry again. 
“ Personally I could place my hand on the young fellow, at 
once, so as to put him through his paces—show him where 
the water-main runs, and where the gas meter is, and so 
on.” He is grateful for happy hours, “ plucked from under 
the very nose of Fate,’’ when he sits in the sun or by the 
“ sweet-smelling wood smoke.” Then (in the last entry but 
two) he can defy the pity of the commonplace with the 
proud thought of his twenty-eight years of intense 
experience. “ Your body,”’ he cries, “ has never been flayed 
into tingling life by hopeless desire to love, to know, to 
act, to achieve.” This was written on October 12th, 1917. 
He is declared to have died on the last day of the year. 

Such is the story of “ Barbellion’s” life. He had a 
double intellectual passion—the pursuit of science and the 
need for self-expression. “My father was Sir Thomas 
Browne, and my mother Marie Bashkirtseff,’’ he says. It 
is clear that he followed the two lines of his genius with 
equal ardor. But poverty kept the horse and the rider 
down. On his father’s death he had to quit his collecting 
and dissecting to grind away at hack journalism, which he 
hated. His country gave him—a room in the British 
Museum, when it should have set him up with a grant of 
£300 a year, while he searched the shores and povls of his 
beloved Devon. Even then it grudged him apparatus and 
instruments. ‘On my first arrival I was presented with 
a pen, ink, paper, ruler, and an enormous instrument of 
steel which, on inquiry, I found to be a paper-cutter. 
I asked for my microscope and microtome. I ought to have 
asked what Form I was in.” “ Barbellion’s’’ scientific 
achievement was, one should say, considerable; yet his 
natural discursiveness of mind, his insatiable zeal to describe 
himself and his friends, tended to eat up the scientific 
spirit. He must observe and picture, picture and observe. 
“My pen,” he writes, “is a delicate needle-point, tracing 
out the graph of a temperament.”’ Here is a portrait of 
the curate who called on him about the christening of his 
child :— 

‘‘T told him I was an Agnostic. 
“«There are several interesting lines of thought down 

here,’ he said, wearily, passing his hand over his eyes. J 

know several men more cnthusiastic over Fleas and Worms 

than this phlegmatic priest over Jesus Christ.” ° 


Or take this of a Philistine friend, with a miniature of 
himself :— 


‘‘His favorite poems are ‘Omar’ and the ‘ Ballad of 
Reading Goal,’ and his favorite drinks Medoce or a Cherry 
Mixture. Me he describes as serpentulous, with Gibbon-like 
arms, pinheaded, and so om. He amuses me. In fact, I 
love him.”’ 


And this of a performance of the Fifth Symphony :— 
‘* This symphony always works me up to an ecstasy; in 


ecstatic sympathy with its dreadfulness. I couldstand up on 
the balcony and fling myself passionately into the arena 


below. Yet there are women sitting alongside me to-day— 
knitting! They would have sat knitting at the foot of the 
Cross.” 


He recognizes the value of a companion who will have no 
patience with his hysteria. ‘“ When you are ill, to be treated 
as though you were well, is good for hypochondriacs.” Thus 
good sense continually prompts him to keep a humorous 
self at hand to laugh at his posing self. “I pull a long 
face and gaze out of the window (in the train) wistfully and 
look sad. But I am really happy—and incredibly senti- 
mental.” To the end he lived half-enclosed and half-free ; 
hating the world outside (especially the war and all its works) 
but continually wrestling with its secret and striving to 
image its form, while sustaining within the unceasing war of 
introspective sensitiveness with itself. A sick soul? Yes; 
but alive to Beauty, and filled, for all its shy fastidiousness, 
with Love. This world represses the finer impulses of such 
a quick and delicate nature, turning them inward to rankle 
to a morbid scorn of self and of his insensitive fellows ; so 
that when they appear again they are distorted as cynicism, 
lewdness, mockery, levity, and revolt. The book is both a 
challenge and a rebuke, for it calls on us to say what place 
aa is in our society for a genius so creative and yet so 

rail, 





MR. KIPLING. 


“The Years Between.” 
7s. 6d. net.) 


By RupyArp Krp.Linc. (Methuen. 


Mr. Krpuinc, when he writes verse, reminds us of a 
street-corner revivalist. He reminds us especially of a 
revivalist with a black face. He is a sort of converted nigger 
minstrel. His religiosity is ultimately derived from the 
same source as the cakewalk, the jazz-band, and Billy 
Sunday. His humor, his fervor, his reverent irreverence, his 
pathos, his music, his exaggerations, his annexation of Heaven 
and tying it to the tail of his prejudices, all seem to be 
related somehow to the theology of the tom-tom and the 
tropics. Blake’s “little bleck boy’”’ cried: 

“T am black, but oh! my soul is white.’ 
Mr, Kipling might transpose the adjectives and say : 

“Tam white, but oh! my soul is black.” 


Like Tertullian, who was an African, he seems to take 
enjoyment in the thought that those who differ from 
him are dammed. He is seldom content till he has 
depicted his own enemies as God’s enemies. The Bible, so 
far as we can see, largely represents to him a valuable 
source of invective to be used against Radicals, Irishmen, 
and other unsaved creatures. He seems, indeed, quite sin- 
cerely to believe that the ancient war between God and 
Satan is in its most important aspect simply a war between 
British Imperialism and its opponents. Wherever inspired 
men have seen a spiritual significance in things, Mr. Kipling 
sees a material—and Imperialist—significance in things, We 
are certain that he thinks of Christian in the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ” as being a person like the late Joseph Chamber- 
lain. Apollyon would probably be John Redmond or Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, or a mixture of both. Along 
would come Christian with his eye-glass and his orchid, and 
toss them on the point of a sword of the best Birmingham 
metal. Certainly, Mr. Kipling’s version of Bunyan’s “ Holy 
War” is not less of a parody than this. Poor Bunyan, 
who was regarded by the Kiplings of his own day as Con- 
scientious Objectors and Sinn Feiners are regarded by the 
Kiplings of ours, is now taken up as an author who, appar- 
ently, instead of being a prophet of the soul, longing to save 
man from the sin of self-love and to turn them to God-love, 
was merely a sort of John the Baptist to Lord Northcliffe’s 
Messiah, raging against Germans, Liberals, neutrals, and 
such wild-fowl two and a-half centuries before our time. Fo 
our part, we confess to a certain admiration for Mr. 
Kipling’s “Holy War.” Mr. Kipling’s sneers are a 
genuine part of his nature, and “The Holy War” is a poem 
that for rhetoric of occasion surpasses anything that was 
written during the war except Lissauer’s “Hymn of Hate.” 
The reactionaries in this country have already turned two 
lines in Mr. Kipling’s poem into a war-time proverb : 

No dealings with Diabolus 

As long as Mansoul stands. 
But Mr. Kipling’s hatred of his fellows is still more ener- 
getically expressed in some other parts of the poem. Both of 
the following verses, for instance, end with a sting like a 
competent wasp’s: 

* Likewise the Lords of Looseness 
That hamper faith and works, 
The Perseverance-Doubters, 
And Present-Comfort shirks, 
With brittle intellectuals, 
Who crack beneath a strain— 


John Bunyan met that helpful set 
In Charles the Second’s reign. 


‘*Emmanuel’s vanguard dyin 

For right and not for rights, 

My Lord Apollyon lying 
To the State-kept Stockholmites. 

The Pope, the swithering neutrals, 
The Kaiser and his Gott— 

The'r réles, their goals, their naked sou's— 
He knew and drew the lot.’ 


When we read verses like these we begin to understand 
how Mark Rutherford came to regard Bunyan’s as a sunny 
nature. Bunyan, undoubtedly, was the sun itself for cheer- 
fulness compared to Mr. Kipling. The light at least shone on 
him through all his torments. As for Mr. Kipling, his 
imagination knows not the sun of these temperate regions. 
It dwells rather in a slum in the City of Dreadful Night. 
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Ungenerous as many of his emotions are, however, Mr. 
Kipling is a vehemently emotional poet; and this gives him 
a hold over the emotions of many of his readers. 
He talks a great deal about the Lord; he spells 
Freedom and Truth with a capital F and a capital 
T; but he has no hesitation at the same time in denying 
Truth and Freedom in his references to his political oppo- 
nents, and he treats God in the same_ greedy- 
child fashion in which the Kaiser treats him. Neurotic, 
State-worshipping, sentimental, anti-feminist, stuffed 
full of the egoism of race, dressing out all his sins 
in heavenly cloaks—is this not the impression we get of 
Mr. Kipling’s personality from his poems? And is not this 
also the impression we get of the personality of the Kaiser 
from his speeches and acts? These qualities we need hardly 
say, in no way preclude the existence of all-the private 
virtues. Mr. Kipling’s poetry is the revelation of a public 
man not of a private man. His emotions are for the most 
part the emotions of a public meeting, not of the chambers 
of the individual soul. One or two of fhe poems do unveil 
a private grief, and one feels that a personal tenderness 
moved him to write his poem in praise of the Irish Guards. 
It is a very remarkable poem to come from the pen of one 
who has probably said more bitter things about Ireland than 
any other Englishman of letters. For Mr. Kipling actually 
comes near enough to the spirit of Ireland to glory in the 
rebellions of other days, when the Irish fought against the 
English at Fontenoy. Here is one verse from this strange 
poem : 

The fashion’s all for khaki now, 
But once through France we went 
Full-dress in searlet army cloth, 
The English—left at Ghent. 
Thay’re fighting on our side to-day 
But, before they changed their clothes, 
The half of Europe knew our fame 
As all of Ireland knows. 
Old days! The wild geese are flying, 
Head to the storm as they faced it before! 
For where there are Trish there’s memory undying, 
And when we forget, it is Treland no more! 
Treland no more! 
On the other hand, when the “memory undying” of the 
Irish had the perfectly logical result in the years leading up 
to the war, and the Trish demanded the right to choose their 
own rulers, even as the English do, Mr. Kipling wrote a 
fierce poem denouncing the satisfaction of this demand as 
a concession 
‘To murder done by night, 
To treason taught by day, 
lo folly, sloth, and spite.” 
We cannot help feeling that for one poet to have written 
both these poems is an ‘ntellectual and spiritual outrage. 
One of the two poems must be false. If the second poem is 
true, then Mr. Kipling should have indicted the Irish Guards 
as murderers and traitors, for they are as nationalist a regi- 
inent as ever rushed into battle under a green flag. Mr. 
Kipling, however, is a sentimentalist with a muzzy vision 
that makes it difficult for him to distinguish between truth 
and makebelieve. He has no quiet moods of clear sight. 
Besides, his restless thirst for invective makes him seek for 
objects of dislike rather than for objects of love. If he 
cannot catch an Irishman or a German for his purpose, he 
will even put up with an English victim. Was it not English- 
men to whom he referred as muddied oafs and flannelled 
fools ? 

When we read Mr. Kipling’s perfectly appalling poems 
on Edward VII. and Joseph Chamberlain, we cease to be 
surprised at his preference for invective. His portrait of 
King Edward is so inept as to be. funny. Had 
King Edward been St. Louis and Oliver Cromwell and John 
Stuart Mill rolled into one, Mr. Kipling could not have laid 
the colours on more lavishly. His comparison of Chamber- 
lain to an Old Testment hero fails in the same way through 
excess of flattery. His music is tedious when he praises. 
When he damns he becomes lively and original. His attack 
on the Pope for remaining neutral during the war is, what- 
ever one may think of its politics, clever verse. Its effective- 
ness does not appear in a short quotation, but its lilt does : 

The next time that Peter deniéd his Lord, 

He was fishor of ren, as foretold by the Word, 

With the crown on his brow and the cross on his shoe, 
When the cock crew—when the cock crew— 
In Flanders and Picardy when the cock crew. 
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There is much more imagination in this hostile verse than 
in the more sympathetic poem in which he paints Flanders 
as the Gethsemane of our days : 
The Garden called Gethsemane, 
It held a pretty lass, 
But all the time she talked to me 
I prayed my cup might pass. 
The officer sat in the chair, 
The men lay on the grass, 
And all the time we halted there, 
I prayed my cup might pass— 
It didn’t pass—it didn’t pass— 
It didn’t pass from me; 
I drank it when we met that day 
Beyond Gethsemane. 
What is it that offends one in this poem? It is like a vulgar 
painting by one whose imagination has realized neither the 
tragedy of Gethsemane nor the tragedy of Flanders. Its 
sympathy is shallow, not deep. On the other hand, “My 
Boy Jack,’’ when no violence is done either to the Old or 
the New Testament, is a simple and moving poem of war : 
‘* Have you news of my boy Jack?”’ 
Not this tide. 
‘“When d’you think that he’ll come back? ”’ 
Not with this wind blowing and this tide. 
We do not pretend that even this is good poetry, but Mr. 
Kipling’s use of the refrain will open springs of emotion in 
the breasts of most readers. On the whole we are inclined 
to wish that he had never been allowed to read the Bible. 
He seems to have learned little from it except how to smite 
his enemies under the fifth rib. It has certainly taught him 
more lessons of rhetoric than of gentleness. 
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“The Economic Foundations of Peace.” By J. L. GARVIN. 
(Macmillan. 12s ) 


No reader of the ‘‘ Observer ’’ during the past few months 
will feel surprise that Mr. Garvin should unfurl the banner 
of a constructive internationalism at once idealistic and 
practical. It is no disparagement to the contents of ‘this 
volume to say that the great service which it renders is due 
as much to the political status and associations of its author 
as to its inherent merits. For many years Mr. Garvin has 
been the chief intellectual provider for the Conservative 
Protectionist party in this country. Therefore his skilful and 
enthusiastic support of a sound settlement and a fruitful 
internationalism is likely to have influence in quarters 
where hitherto it has not been possible for such liberal ideas 
to find entrance. As for Mr. Garvin’s own conversion, it 
belongs to the revaluation of political and economic forces 
which the war has forced on most of us, the recognition of 
the plain truth that, however difficult a task it may be to 
substitute a world-partnership of nations for conflicting 
alliances, the achievement of that task is the only hope for 
civilization. Like most of the active supporters of a League 
of Nations, Mr. Garvin abates no jot of his nationalism. 
Indeed, he desiderates as one of the foundations of his world 
project the fuller and firmer realization of nationality. 
Without a strong nationalism there can be no strong inter- 
nationalism. . For this very reason, while it is necessary to 
rearrange frontiers in Europe on national lines and to secure 
self-determination for subject nationalities, it is essential 
for the victors to shan the fatal error of manufacturing fresh 
irredentism. 

But the special theme of Mr. Garvin’s book is the 
treatment of the economic factor in the settlement and the 
working of the League. Indeed, the object of his writing is 
to enforce this central truth that, if a strong effective League 
is to come into existence, it must be constituted as an 
Economic Union. It may come almost as a shock to some 
of his readers to discover how far he goes in the economic 
interpretation of history. In origin, in actual waging, and 
in settlement, the war stands out as an economic struggle. 
No student of German Real-politik, or of the competing 
imperialisms of the last three decades, can doubt the truth 
of Mr. Garvin’s opening avowal that “the war with many 
names was in one main aspect a war about food supply and 
raw materials,”’ The full doctrine of Prussianism would 
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have been almost impotent had it not been for the fears, 
jealousies, and greeds which underlay the Colonial policy, a 
cluster of primarily economic motives. Indeed, Mr. Garvin 
could have fortified his position more strongly if, sparing 
some of the not closely relevant excursions into Bolshevism 
and Americanism in his later chapters, he had explored 
more fully the part played by Morocco, the roads to the 
East, and the threatened reversion of Britain to Protec- 
tionism in the causation of the war. 

“So generally, it was a war of economics—of manufac- 
ture, equipment, of rival science, of social organization. It 
was a food war, a war of machinery, a chemical war, a war 
of fibres as of metals, a war of petrol, a war of spare 
parts.”’ 

So likewise with the Peace which is being generated in the 
darkness of Paris. If it is to be a real Peace, it must give 
common satisfaction. 

“All civilized peoples desire assured supplies of food, 
raw materials, manufacture, and fair access to markets. 
Civilized peoples will alwavs strive for these. If a peace 
system gives better advant es and more security in these 
respects, it will last; if not, it cannot last.” 

This last sentence, indeed, is the text of the whole 


discourse, which is devoted to showing, with great wealth 


of illustration, exactly what are the conditions of economic 
interdependence for civilized nations in the modern world, 
the dangers connected with them in the past, and the new 
world policy by which economic security and progress may 
be achieved for the future. We have said enough to indicate 
the distinctive character of Mr. Garvin’s contribution to a 
discussion which in its earlier phases has been excessively 
devoted to the consideration of political machinery for the 
prevention of war. The real efficiency of a League will 
mainly depend upon the economic satisfaction and progress 
which it secures for its members. Not because things of 
the body are intrinsically more valuable than things of the 
spirit, but because it is necessary, “ first, to have a living 
and then to practise virtue.’? Could the lesson be more 
plainly preached than by the denial of economic opportunity 
under our blockade, which, by its very act of manufacturing 
famine and unemployment, manufactures political and 
moral anarchy? A merely political, judicial structure for 
“ enforcing ’’ the settlement of disputes, a League with a 
purely preventive or negative purpose, will avail nothing. 
The needed spirit of internationalism can only be evoked 
aml nourished by the positive co-operation of an interna- 
tional partnership, based upon commercial justice and an 
‘open door” to all necessary economic stores and markets. 

This new positive system of co-operation can be built by 
expanding, adapting, and consolidating the instruments set 
up by the allied and associated nations during the later 
period of the war, most of which are still in operation. Mr. 
Garvin rightly denounces the folly and danger of attempt- 
ing to revert to pre-war conditions by scrapping this inter- 
national machinery. By a number of vivid pictures he shows 
how free competition was already disappearing from pre-war 
trade, and how war happenings have made it impracticable to 
return to a condition of business in which national or inter- 
national trusts must rule supreme over the interests of con- 
sumers, or where gigantic conflicts between massed capital 
and labor would bring economic chaos within each nation. 
The Allies were driven by war emergencies to set up a series 
of Councils and Committees for regulating essential foods, 
materials, munitions, transport, and finance, correlated 
towards the end in a Supreme Economic Council. It is not 
for one moment to be suggested that the tight interference 
with private enterprise and individual liberty which war- 
control has required should be retained in peace. But it is 
urged that during the next few years, and afterwards, the 
abandonment of world trade to unrestricted laisse: faire will 
be impracticable. For some time there must be world- 
shortage in certain foods and materials. Unless some organ- 
ised international co-operation is formed, strongly provided 
nations would either monopolize for their own uses these 
short supplies, or would oppress the weaker nations in the 
conditions of obtaining them. Only by maintaining just 
international partnership can any fair and equal access to 
financial, commercial, and industrial opportunities be secured. 
Though in normal times a large measure of free private enter- 
prise may be restored, there must be invested in the supreme 
economic authority of the League some power to intervene 
when natural or artificial shortages of world’s supplies 





threaten the livelihood and employment of those dependent 
on us. 


Mr. Garvin weaves into his scheme a well-informed and 


_ striking presentation of the case for an international 


Charter of Labor. This is, as all well know, not only an 
industrial demand, but a political necessity. Though he gives 
a presentation of Bolshevism which (considering our meagre 
sources of knowledge) is too dogmatic and too lurid, he is 
right in his insistence that the choice for the future is 
between a class-war in every country, degenerating towards 
anarchy, and a satisfactory progressive standard of life and 
work for labor, guaranteed by the co-operative will of 
peoples and their governments. When to this community of 
trade, transport, and finance, and the charter of labor, we 
add the administration and expansion of the many inter- 
national services, postal and telegraphic, scientific, hygienic, 
statistical, and others, not to mention ‘the regulation of the 
new aerial services, we perceive how great a sphere already 
exists for international government. Not the least interest- 
ing of these chapters deals with Freer Trade and Tariffs. Here 
Mr. Garvin would constitute an International Commission on 
Trade, fully equipped with statistical and other information, 
and seeking “by consultative and concentrating methods to 
improve systematically the trade relations of all the mem- 
bers of the League.’’ Complete Free Trade he believes to be 
at present impracticable. But he puts in a firm plea for the 
extension of the Open Door to all tropical territories subject 
to members of the League, and urges the United States to 
give a strong lead towards the general lowering of protective 
tariffs. 

A League founded on these constructive principles must, 
therefore, cultivate neither exclusiveness nor preferences. 
“To make Germany a sound element in a peace system 
must be a primary object of the new policy,’’ and early access 
both to Germany and Russia, upon terms of equality with 
other great Powers, he regards as essential. For, if these 
countries are left outside, they must gravitate towards one 
another, and form the centre and substance of a rival 
system which will restore the system of hostile alliances in 
Kurope, and preclude America from entering the entangle- 
ment. In other words, a peace of justice, with economic hopes 
for the Central Powers and for Russia, is the necessary 
condition of a genuine settlement. Mr. Garvin continually 
reiterates his adhesion to the ideal and practical principles 
for which Mr. Wilson stands. No real disarmament, no 
abolition of conscription, no financial recovery for any of the 
Kuropean nations, are feasible unless the Peace and the 
League are built upon this rock of economic justice. 

It is, perhaps, no matter of surprise that through this 
truly just and liberal vision of a better civilization some 
curious little specks of economic separatism should flit. 
So Mr. Garvin holds that France is right in her insistence 
that Germany must be kept starved for materials ind 
lurching towards Bolshevism, lest her industries should get 
the start of France “France must first be put on a fair 
competitive footing.” So must Belgium, and so must Italy. 
This is the argument, if argument it can be called, for cun- 
tinuing the blockade after the fight is over. It is based on the 
utterly false assumption that reviving trade in Germany is 
detrimental to neighboring nations—i.e., that trade is a 
competition between nations, in which the success of one 
is an injury to another. In this case there is added the extra 
absurdity that by refusing to set Germany to work as soon as 
possible, the payment of reparation by her is necessarily post- 
poned and diminished. The same separatist fallacy is found 
in the provisions which Mr. Garvin approves for stopping 
Germany from getting what he thinks she had before the 
war, ‘a practically privileged use of the resources and 
markets of other countries.” There was no such privilege. 
She exercised no such economic or financial domination as is 
attributed to her. If financial penetration and control of 
lucrative markets is domination, then Britain had twice as 
much of it as Gerniany. In truth, the charge is meaningless. 
German banks and cartels had undoubtedly developed 
certain useful business lines which we intend to copy, and, 
if we can, to better. That is all. 

Mr. Garvin rightly recognizes that, if justice is to 
prevail and the world to be safe, Germany must be supplied 
with raw materials on reasonable terms, and must take her 
proper place upon the economic boards of international 
control. There must be no boycotts within the League, and 
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all great nations must be members of that League if its 
economic and political work is to be done. An eloquent and 
well-reasoned appeal is made to America to stand by Britain 
in special bonds of fellowship for the performance of the task. 
For these two nations occupy a place of strategic importance 
in the economic system of the world, as the chief controllers 
of many important foods and materials, of sea transport, and 
above all, finance. 

Enlightened internationalism requires them to render 
services commensurate with these powers, and the fact that 
the idea of a League of Nations was first brought on to the 
plane of practical statecraft by representatives of Britain and 
America, imposes it upon the English-speaking peoples as 
their great concern. 

‘*The Engish-speakirg peoples alone can enable the 

Right Way to be taken, because they alone can provide 

that political economic means for giving full efficiency, 

whether preventive or creative, to a World-Partiership 

for peace.” 
But Mr. Garvin is firmly convinced that America wili not set 
her seal upon a peace of privilege, injustice, or exclusion, 
and will enter no League which is incomplete in membership 
and intended to guarantee spoils of conquest. His book is a 
great and welcome contribution towards the policy upon 
which the safety, the prosperity, the very physical survival 
of humanity depend. It has courage, insight, magnanimity, 
and a wealth of knowledge, interpreted and applied by a 
constructive imagination of a high order. 


TYLTYL IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. 

The Betrothal; or, The Blue Bird Chooses.” By 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by ALEXANDER 
TEIXEIRA DE MAtros. (Methuen. 6s. net.) 

THE present writer, remembering how he enjoyed “ The 

Blue Bird,’’ when it was put upon the English stage, 

began to re-read it as a preliminary to “ The Betrothal,”’ its 
sequel, with pleasurable anticipations of revisiting Yarrow. 

But this sequel is a disappointment. “The Betrothal”’ 


is much slighter than “The Blue Bird,” its properties 


are fewer, and it treats no more than a single rolled- 
out episode—Tyltyl’s love-affair. The story is that 
Tyltyl, now at the age of sixteen, is once more visited by the 
Fairy Bérylune, and directed to set about finding a wife. 
Accordingly he turns the sapphire (in “The Blue Bird”? it 
was a diamond) and there appear at the cottage in the forest 
the six likeliest maidens of the neighborhood. After a 
vigorous bout of kissing, the company, under the guidance 
of Light and Destiny and followed at an interval by a 
mysterious veiled woman, seis out on its travels. Destiny 
is the best figure in the play, for from beginning as a highly 
formidable and granite force—‘‘ unshakable, immovable, 
indefatigable, implacable, inexorable’’—he dwindles in the 
course of the journey to a babe dandled by each of the six 
girls in turn. That is a happy thought, but it is a design 
sketched out in the void, since Destiny’s part does not 
contribute appreciably either to the inwardness or the 
momentum of the play. He is a decorative head-piece, 
and then a tail-piece; he does not get into the text. 
That may indeed be as M. Maeterlinck intended, but if so, 
why is the fact that Tyltyl’s bride is destined—destined by 
the past, commanded by the future, and, finally, recognized 
as inevitably such by Tyltyl himself—made the whole point 
of the play? M. Maeterlinck cannot have it both ways; he 
cannot degrade Destiny to the ranks and give him the victory 
of generalship. But to our Argonauts. They, first of all, pay 
a visit to Tyltyl’s Ancestors from the Eocene onwards, but 
these worthies, though they reject the gallant six, are not 
sufficiently clairvoyant to pitch upon the veiled lady. 
Accordingly, the little band jogs on through the Milky Way 
to the Abode of the Children in the Kingdom of the Future, 
and there when Tyltyl’s tive offspring to be have succeeded no 
better than the Ancestors, the sixth and youngest covers the 
proper bride with kisses (mille oscula dabo would seem a 
fitting quotation to head the play), and brings her to life 
and expression ; 'the scene fades and we are back in the wood- 
cutter’s cottage. Bride and bridegroom greet one another 
with loud cries of the six children they mean to have—rather 
as the two lovers do in “ Ann Veronica”—and the play ends 
upon this anti-Malthusian note. 





“The Betrothal’’ is indeed an inventive and readable 
play enough, and is translated by M. de Mattos in lively and 
excellent English. But it is, to be plain, somewhat mawkish, 
and we do not believe that children, any more than adults, 
can assimilate more than a certain quantity of its caressing 
exuberance : — 


“I love you! ... Dotyou love me?... Kiss, kiss, 
kiss, kiss! . . . What sweet things mummies are! . . . How 
delicious it is to kiss... . I dote on you! ... I say, do 
you know me?_ I shall be the second. ... And 1 the 
third. . . . And I the last! Kiss me first!’ &c. 

The symbolism of the play is not of much importance, and 
opens up a somewhat cheerless prospect for the childless 
marriage. For in that case there will only be the committee 
of ancestors to select the right bride, and they, as we saw, 
are an uncertain quantity. The young man who is not to 
have children, that is to say, will be as likely as not to pick 
out the wrong mate. We are, it is true, bidden to increase 
and multiply, but it seems rather a severe reading of the 
Scriptures to condemn us to mésalliance if we do not. 


The Geek in the itp. 


THE Money Market remains in its previous condition of 
dangerous and artificial abundance. Apparently the Treasury 
thinks that cheap money is the only means available for financing 
the new wars im Russia and elsewhere upon which the Govern- 
ment is entering. ‘The public here, as in the United States, 
has clearly lost its avidity for War Bonds. Thanks, perhaps, 
to the ever growing inflation and cheapness of money (which 
seldom rises to 3 per cent. for the day, or above 3 per cent. for 
the week), Consols are rather firmer, at a fraction above 56. 
More surprising, perhaps, is the rally in French loans, but they 
are probably being energetically supported from Paris for 
political reasons. President Wilson’s move to return home 
seems to have created a scare, and French statesmen are now 
prokably more anxious for financial aid than for territory. The 
Board of Trade returns for March show some improvement, 
but I hear that in many parts of the country importers and 
exporters are becoming more and more furious at the treatment 
meted out to business by the Board of Trade, or the Board of 
Blockade, as it is nickuamed, not without reason. One of the 
chief grievances is that a control is never cleanly abolished. 
There is always something left over to annoy traders. 


THE Stock EXCHANGE AND THE TREASURY. 

The new D.O.R.A. regulation promised by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is all that it was hoped it would be. It 
entirely frees from Treasury control or supervision the issue of 
new capital for home purposes. 1t removes all obstacles to 
share-splitting, reserve-capitalization schemes, and ordinary 
capital re-organizations. Moreover, the Treasury’s instructions 
to the Committee appointed to regulate other capital issues 
reveal a desire that its functions should be used in a broad and 
wise manner. Company promoters and would-be borrowers 
rejoiced at the restoration of freedom as regards domestic issues. 
But a surprising example of the hydra-headed nature of 
D.O.R.A. was almost immediately forthcoming in a notice from 
the Stock Exchange Committee to the effect that under the 
Temporary Regulations their special permission was necessary 
before tany dedlies could take place in new issues, even such as 
no longer needed Treasury sanction. It is an anomalous 
position. Control at the source has gone. But control, 
nominally at any rate, remains, for a Stock Exchange Committee 
veto on dealings would, in effect, stop an important new issue. 
No blame attaches to the Stock Exchange Committee, and 
doubtless the control remaining in their hands will be used 
sparingly, if at all. They are bound by the Temporary Regula- 
tions, until the Treasury allow their removal. Surely the 
Treasury will relieve a positively Gilbertian situation by, at any 
rate, modifying the Regulation respecting quotations of new 
issues. The affair raises the larger question, whether the time 
has not arrived for the ‘Treasury to remove all official inter- 
ference with the Stock Exchange. One would think that, now 
that the war is over, the Stock Exchange Committee of experts 
might be considered capable of safeguarding their own and the 
public interest. 


CANADIAN PACIFIO REPORT. 

The Canadian Pacific Report, which has reached this side, 
shows a growth, in 1918, of $5 million in gross earnings, and of 
over $17 million in working expenses. This bears out the Grand 
Trunk’s plea that the increased rates that the Government 
allowed to be charged were insufficient, or not instituted early 
enough. After paying a 7 per cent. dividend (as for 1917) out 
of operating net revenue, the net surplus remaining is only 
$2,203,621, compared with $12,420,915 a year previousiy. The 
whole of this sum is placed to a reserve to meet special taxes 
imposed during the year. As in 1917, an additional 3 per cent. 
is distributed out of “special income,’’ after which payment 
the ‘‘ special income ’’ balance is $14,164,502, against $13,835,750 
brought in. The Canadian Pacifie Railway is tuilding up its 
fleet of steamers to the level of its pre-war tonnage. 

LUCELLUM. 
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